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Remarks upon Sir Humphry Davy’s 
late proposal of the substitution of 
Ory-muriate of Magnesia for the 
Ory-muriaie of Lime, in the pro- 
cesses of bleaching Linen and Cotton 
Cloths ; with some Experiments to 
prove that his Statement that Mu- 
riaie of Lime possesses a corrosive 
ection upon the Vegetable Fibre, 
and destroys the Cloths, is incorrect, 
By James Ogilby, M.D. 


WING observed in a former 
Number of your Magazine, that 
remarks upon the subject of bleach- 
ing would be at all times acceptable 
from your chemical readers, no apo- 


§ logy, Lconceive, is necessary, upon 


my part, for introducing to the notice 
ofthe gentlemen concerned in the 
bleaching business, (amongst whom 
lunderstand your Magazine has an 
exlensive circulation,) a discussion, 
or rather controversy, which at pre- 
wnt exists, relative to the applica- 


tioo of the salt called oxy-muriate of . 


mignesia, to the purposes of whiten- 
‘ag linens and cottons, in preference 
the oxy-muriate of lime, long in 
general use for the same purposes, 
but which, according to Professor 

‘¥, cannot be employed without 
‘ay material injury to the texture 
the cloth.* A few months ago 

had the honour of reading a 


“mm@unication upon this subject to 
re 


= ohn -s 


| eg of Chemical Philosophy ; by 


Sbitasy MAG. NO, I 





the Kirwanian Saciety of Dublin, in 
which I endeavoured to show that 
not only were Professor Davy’s ar- 
guments in urging the necessity of 
the adoption of his new proposal, al- 
together fallacious, but I adduced 
experiments to prove that his as- 
sertion that muriate of lime injured 
the texture of linen could not be 
received as fact, as it must have 
been founded upon an inaccurate 
experiment.¢ ‘The results of my ex- 
periments on the different samples 
of linen which had undergone immer- 
sion in strong solutions of muriate of 
lime, were laid before the Society, 
and examined by several of the mem- 
bers who were conversant with che- 
mical subjects. A short abstract of 
this communication having appear- 
ed: soon after in one of the periodi- 
cal journals, a reply containing much 
asperity of remark, with litle or no 
argument, appeared the fotlowing 
month in the same journal; which 
reply I have traced to the laboratory 
of the Royal Lnstitution in London, 
ahd thence infer, with no little 
probability, that it must have been 
dictated by the Professor, and pub- 
lished with bis permission.{ Under 
these circumstances I feel it incum- 
bent upon me to bring the facts and 

circumstances connected with this 
subject fully and fairly before the 

gentlemen of the linen trade in the 

North of Ireland, as they are the 

most likely persons to take an inte- 
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rest in the subject, and many of 
whom I have had opportunities of 
knowing to be-well acquainted with 
the chemical principles upon which 
tht art of bleaching depends, 

If discussions of this sort are not 
directly prodactive of profit, in the 
mercantile sense of the word,they may 
be said to be indirectly advantageous, 
not only in familiarizing us with the 
scientific principles, so indispensably 
hecessary to the improvement and 
prosecution of many of the most use- 
ful arts, bot in tending to produce 
what is not less valuable—that jea- 
lous and vigilant examination of e- 
very suggestion or assertion which 
may carry mach apparent weight, 
from its association with any of the 
distinguished names in science, whe- 
ther of mere fortunate discoverers, or 
those who are infinitely their supe- 
rors, by possessing a comprehensive 
and profound knowledge of the 
sciences which they profess ; for “ it 
mav be said with truth, that no man 
is able permanently to injure a science 
by the introduction of absurdities, 
excepting one who has contributed 
essentially to its proyress and cele- 
brity.) * 

It ismy intention toe show in what 
follows, as concisely as the subject 
will admit, that the substance pro- 
posed by Sir ll. Davy as an improves 
iment mm the bleaching art, ts imap. 
plicable and supertivous ; that it bad 
wen examined, proposed, and af- 


terwards discarded, more than 13 
years ago; that the alleged fact 
upon which the proposal rests is 


founded upon am inaccurate experi- 
ment; and that its appheation to 
the process of clearing in ealico 
printing, Sir Humphry bad been an- 
heipated nearly three years by a gen- 
tieman in the west of Scotland. 
During the course of electro-che- 


SS eee — eS a 





* Thomson's History of the Royal Se- 
e:rety. 
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‘ciple the steeping liquor of the oxy 
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mical lectures which Professor pp. 
vv delivered in the Dublin Society's 
laboratory, at the close of the yey 
1810, when treating of the bleach» 
gas, (oxy-muriatic acid) and its en, 
binations, he expressed himself wy 
his usual modesty as feeling extrem | 
ly happy that be had it in his pone, 
in return for the great attention aj 
politeness he had experienced in In. ' 
land, to suggest, for the first tum ' 
an improvement in the art of bleach : 
ing, which he conceived would bed P 
great national advantage. In trea 









































ing of the simple salutton of the . 
OXy-muriatic gas ID water, without . 
the intervention of any earthy 

ci 


basis, he argued, that such a ligua 
could not be employed without moc 
detriment to the linen ; for when th 
gas is decomposed, and its oxygen, 
or the oxygen of the water imparted 
to the colouring matter ; that as the 
liquor must then, as every chem 
knows, be a solution of muriatic acid 
it must inevitably corrode the fbr 
of the cloth.+ Upon the same pre 


muriate of lime, which bas been ge 
nerally used for the last 12 yean, 
he mentioned, after it had exerted & 
troe bleaching power, the lines 
must remain in a solution of sumpie 
muriate of lime. He then advanced 
what he imagines is a new fact, amt 
which it seems had escaped all fe 
mer chemists, that a strong soluiet i 
of muriate of lime will injore ie 
texture of linen steeped in it O R® ».: 
terially ; rot it, or render it unsound re 
as he said he found by experiment: Hi... 











Now, said he, (using a mode of re mich 
soning quite unique, and novel # fom 
chemustry,) if a strong solution statir 
neriate of lime rots hnen cloth, 8 oxy. 
weak one must be proportion" vce 
detrimental ; “and it therefore one 
lows, that the oxy-muriate 0 tints 
onifirarinsterteniniiipimnat = ——— COR <} 
Davy’s Lectures, he ¢ 

; Elements of Chemical Philosophy Water 
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not be used with safety in bleach- 
ing. A substitute then becoming 
necessary in the opinion of the Pro- 
he i vil the ple usure of com- 
myunicating to his audience that the 

nesia Gid not po. 


can 


fe eur, 


oxy-muriate of mag 
of those 
ties, or ‘ha resulting muriate of 
magnesia had not the least injurious 
sclion Upon linen tle had 
no objection to the oxy-murtate of 
usb but greater expence 
jan OXY> -emuriate line, for the 
of pot-ash is a perfectly 
yoert substarice. 

Except a story of an apothe- 
cary who found a cotton cloth rof- 
len fier drying crystals of muriate 

lime upon it, no: hing farther was 
advanced by the Professor, (as very 
accurate his lectures can 
tetify,) to the bleacher the 

ty of embracing his great im- 

potement, or to convince him 

eweessity of rejecting an article 
le oxy muriate of lime) from his 
cess, which has been used in 
f' ery part of the Empire for the last 
2 years, in whitening even the 
most delicate fabrics with perfect 
wiely. 
The following year, IS11, the 
elessor repeated his course of lec- 
tures, and his proposal at the Pfublin 
Society, He was now happy to find, 
ihe expressed himseli, that he 
culd advance matter in contirma- 
ton of the propriety and utility of 
tii merove ment he had proposed a 
vear before; and he produced a ‘ete 
er hot fro: un a bleacher, as one 
ght have naturally expected, bat 
from a very respect ible cul! co printer, 
tating that he bad employed the 
“AY Muriate of magnesia with some 
wcress in whiteni: ig the grounds of 
“ae delicate dyes, as yellows, and 

Nats of madder reds, and that he 
ered the process preferable to 
“oHUON One of boiling in bran 
“ater, aud exposure to the sun and 


vss any 
t the 


cloth. 


its 


al 


notes 


show 


D, 
‘ 


tag 
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estructive proper- 


of 





air, or the process with the oxy-mu- 
riate of lime or In this 
letter it is worth remarking, that 
there was not a word of bleaching 
or removing the natural colouring 
matter of the cloth, no mention of 
the supposed injurious action of mu- 
riate of lime, which had led to the 
Original proposal; it merely related 
to a partial and confined operation 
connected with calico printing, re- 
specting which Professor Davy had 
not thrown out a single hint the 
year before, and which application 
of this substance to the process of 
clearing had been suggested by a 
Mr. Rathsey of Scotland nearly $ 
years before, and had been practised 
by several calico printers in both 
countries. 

1 shall now proceed to examine 
the different statements, arguments, 


pot-ash. 


and the alleged fact which the 
Professor has adduced, with the 
view of introducing what he con- 


ceives to be an inportant alteration 
in the practice ofan art so intimately 
connected with the staple manufac 
ture of Ireland. ‘The learned Pre- 
fessor has asserted that the principal 
circumstance to be attended to by 
the bleacher in using those oxy-mu- 
riatic salis, and fooia what he is to 
apprehend the principal danger, is 
the substance or residuam which is 
left in the bleaching liquor after the 

salt has exerted its true whitening 
property * Now Lapprehend there 
can be no assertion more erroneous 
than this; for supposing the residu- 
al substance to be oneof those which 
in its concentrated form or undiluted 
siate would instantly destroy the 
texture of sound linen; yet it it is 
diluted to a certain degree it wii] 
have no perceptible or injurious ac. 
tion. it must be this error which 
has led Professor Davy into the sup- 








° Flements of Chemical Philosophy ; by 
Sir H. Davy. 
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position that it was owing to the re- 
sulting muriatic acid that the use of 
the simple solution of the bleaching 
gas was generally discontinued ;* 
but this is not the case; nor is such 
a reason for its non-employment 
stated by any of those authors who 
have attended most and written best 
upon the subject ; for though a very 
strong liquid muriatic acid will soon 
destroy linen, yet it does not follow 
that in the bigh state of dilution in 
which it must exist in the bleacher’s 
steeping liquor when properly pre- 
pared, that it can have any sensible 
action upon the goods, and every 
ohne knows how easily removeable 
this acid is by water in the succeding 
operation of washing. The use of 
chalk, lime, and the alkalies, 
was introduced in practice for the 
sule purpose of condensing or re- 
straining the volatility of the gas, 
and thus obviating its pernicious ef- 
fects upon the lungs of the workmen ; 
and it is allowed by the best chemists 
that this condensation is not unat- 
tended with disadvantage ; for at the 
same time that its pernjgcious proper- 
ties are counteracted, a considerable 
part of the bleaching power of the 
gas is lost by the combination.+ Si- 
milar objections obyiously apply to 
the Professor’s reasoning respecting 
the oxy-muriate of lime; he finds, 
he says, that a strong solution of 
rouriate of lime rots linen cloth ; and 
he then uses the singular chemical 
logic, that a weak solution must also 
be detrimental ; but if there was the 
slightest validity in this assertion, 
what would become (as I had occa- 
sion to remark in nv paper before 
the Kirwanian Society) of every in- 





- — —— <= 


* This solution is yet used in France by 
several manufacturers, in preference to 
any of the combinations of the bleaching 
gas. 

t Chimie Appliquée aux Arts, par Chap- 
tal. 
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gredient essential to his art, whic 


the bleacher employs. Strong o) 
phuric acid (oi! of vitriol) will ip 
stantly char and destroy linen s ties 
vertheless, a weak solution of jt jg 
water is used often 3 or 4 times jp 
the process with perfect safety, 

Caustic pot-ash in strong solutiog 
will, in like manner, very qui 
reduce and injure’ the textore ¢ 
linen, yet, when properly diloted, 
it isan indispensable and safe agen 
in bleaching. 

It would be useless to multiply th 
instances in which the absurdiyd 
such a conclusion as that to whieh! 
have adverted is manifest. Every 
medical student knows, that weak gue 
phuric acid is daily taken into the 
human stomach, to strengthen, na 
to injure it, while in the strong stat, 
death would inevitably follow its 
plication to that organ. Mr. S. Wik 
tor, of Chester, who is extensively 
engaged, and of much experienc 
in the Chemistry of the Arts, wa 
kind enough to try at my request 
several experiments upon the oxy 
muriate and muriate of lime. fe 
finds, after a trial of different sam 
ples of the bleacher’s salt of com 
merce, that the average product 
real oxy-muriate of lime in 
yrains.is only 87 grains. Allowing 
however, the quantity of real blest 
ing saltto be somewhat larger that 
this in the produce of some mane 
factories, it follows, considering i 
state of dilution in which the bleach 
ers employ it, that not more thi 
one part of muriate of lime to 1M 
or 2000 parts of water cau ef? 
exist in the residual liquor of i 
bleachers ; a proportion, which wet 
it even granted, that a strong hiquet 
of muriate of lime bad pow 
nearly as active as aqua forty # 
would be quite ridiquivus to PF 
pose, that in such a state of dilubes 
it could exert the smatiest cores 


property upon the linen, Concelt 


“BSS EWsZ-2= 
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hich HR ing it to be extremely improbable, 
wk HE that a neutral combination of mu- 
lin HE patic acid with lime, or the salt cal- 
: es ‘ed muriate of lime, possessed such a 
it i caustic property as materially to in- 
es i ure the texture of strong and sound 

jinen cloth, I had the curiosity, 
ating (granting for a moment that such a 
icky fact was applicable to the question of 
re of bleaching,) to make a series of ex- 
uted, periments, which have been already 
agen given in detail to the Kirwantan So- 

ciety.* Desirous of affording every 
ly he opportunity for the exertion of any 
lity of corrosive property, which the mu- 
bieb | riate of lime might be imagined to 
Every ss, I selected a cutting of sound 
ik sue MP aod full bleached Colerain linen, in 





to the which, of course, as the colouring 
, matter had been removed, there was 
x state, nothing to impede the supposed ac- 
its ape tun of the salt upon the fibres of the 
. Wits yarn, This cutting beg separated 
sively iwseveral parts, and one being re- 
rience wed as a standard of comparison, 
Ls, Wal ieabers were steeped iy strong s0- 
request lovons of neutral muriate of lime, 





iC OXY ome of which approached to a state 
e. Tie of saturation. Each steep was con- 
nt sade tinued for twenty-four hours, when 
f com Me ve linen was carefully washed, 
duct HS ded, and examined by comparison 
in 240 with the standard specimen, found 
lowing perfectly sound, and not perceptibly 
bieacl- reduced in texture, These operations 
er thas were repeated upon each specimen 
mane tor four successive steeps, in fresh 
ring the vtions of equal strength with the 
bieacl ist, and at the end, | found the 
re the HP nea perfectly uninjured, and not 
to 15 Be be torn with less force than the 
un ete Wsteeped piece. In fact, the mu- 
+ of ie nate of lime has no more action upon 
ch wert iwen cloth, than muriate of soda Or 
g liquet “mmon salt, a comparative experi 
powers ment which I made, though with 
artis, 4 ule orno doubt of the result. As 
to si * notion might be entertained by 
dilate me, that the existence of an ai- 
orrost€ ee —EE 
once * Philosophical Magazine for May, 1812, 
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tractive force between the earthy 
basis of the salt and the vegetable 
fibre, would produce a decomposi- 
tion and a disengagement of free 
muriatic acid tc act upon the linen, 
I repeatedly tested the liquors with 
litmus during the immersion, but 
could not detect any acid. It has 
since been asserted, upon the part 
of Professor Davy, in the reply I 
have already adverted to, by an 
operator in the laboratory of the 
Royal Institution, that he repeated 
my experiments, and he found, that 
a single steep in muriate of lime was 
sufficient to rot the full bleached 
linen he used! Such a striking dis- 
cordance of result, in experiments 
so simple and easily conducted, na- 
turaliy led several persons interested 
in the business to examine the sub- 
ject for themselves. Mr. Wittor in- 
forms me, that he has steeped both 
linen and cotton in very strong solu- 
tions of muriate of lime for five 
days, without the slightest injury to 
the texture. Mr, M. Donovan, of 
this city, who has been much ac- 
customed to experimental! researches, 
and who assisted Mr. Davy at his 
lectures in Dublin, has repeated 
these experiments, with attention to 
every precaution that was requisite, 
he has not oply steeped the linen in 
cold solutions of the salt, but tried to 
increase any active power it might 
have by the aid of a boiling tempera- 
ture; his resulis were similar to Mr. 
Wittor’s and mine. Mr. Donovan, 
from being unaccustomed to try the 
streugeth of linen, was diffident of 
depending upon his own judgment, 
and he consequently submitted his 
samples to tral by several expe- 
rienced linen-drapers, who were ung- 
nimous in pronouncing thein perfect- 
ly sound, 

How then can those contradictory 
experiments be reconciled? Pro- 
fessor Davy and his operator assert, 
that a single steep of linen cloth ia 
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strong solution of muriate of lime, is 
sufficient to rotit, while three ex- 
perimenters upon the other hand have 
found, that four or five successive 
steeps in fresh solutionsdo not percep- 
tibly injure it. Is it possible to sup- 
pose, that the Professor has used in 
his experiments a salt with excess of 
wuriatic acid, or that some of the 
unsound linen, the refuse of the Irish 
bleacher, which is sold in London 
for hat-linings, and other such uses, 
may have fallen into his hands? | 
cannot perceive any other way of 
explaining his extraordinary results, 
It has been lately thought proper to 
deny, that Professor Davy ever as- 
serted, that a weak solution of mu- 
riate of lime possessed any portion 
of the detrimental properties of a 
strong solution. Now unless the 
Professor thought such an inference 
deducible from his supposed fact 
respecting a strong solution, it is 
not possible to conceive how that 
pretended fact would be introduced 
or connected with the question of 
bleaching, for it is well known, that 
a strong solution of that salt never 
occurs to the bleacher in any part of 
his process. But | have elsewhere 
adduced evidence to show that my 
first assertion is correct. His oper- 
ator says, that it was the well known 
principle of the more energetic ac- 
tion of bodies when in their nascent 
state, that the Professor advanced 
vpon this subject against the use of 
the oxv-muriate of lime. Let us ex- 
amine for a moment,.if this familiar 
principle has the least bearing upon 
the point ia question The bleach- 
er’s salt (oxy-muriate of lime) is, ac- 
cording to a new hypothesis of the 
Professor, a triple compound of 
chlorine, (oxy-muniatic acid,) oxygen, 
and the metal of lime called ca/ctum. 
Now as soon as this compound im- 
parts its oxygen to the colouring 
matter, a muriate of lime will be 
separated, which at the moment of 





its separation, or in its nascen 
may, with the assistance of a gp 
imagination, be conceived to nin 
upon and destroy the linen. It myg 
be obvious to the merest Tyro iy 
the science, that though the prin. 
ciple of the nascent state is in Cheam 
cal actions something more thang 
speculation, yet that its applicatioy 
ib this instance isnothing more Ty 
muriate of lime, among the logy 
catalogue of salts, is one of the mes 
soluble, or in other words, has, 
powerful attraction for water, j 
would, therefore, be quite absun 
to suppose, that when it ts surrounh 
ed with millions of particles of we 
ter, it would first obey an inferior 
attraction, and act upon the linen is 
the solution. Let us at the sam 
time not forget, that supposing ther 
was the smallest weight attached to 
such a conjecture, that it is at the 
same time taking for granted the 
deleterious action of the muriated 
lime, which has been already proved 
to be unfounded, 

Accidents have frequently occur 
red at the first introduction of the 
bleaching gas and its combination, 
similar to those which have hap 
pened at the introduction of oil d 
vitrioland potash ; nor is such aco 
sequence to be wondered at I 
takes a considerable time before the 
uneducated foremen bleachers @ 
acquire sufficient skill or experientt 
to use such energetic agents with pet 
fect safety. Itissurely an argumem 
that Sir Humphry Davy, or no other 
enlightened person, could advanee 
against an elivible and applicable 
material in bleaching, that it sh 
be rejected because the foremet 
were too ignorant and inexperi 
to commence the use of it WH 
some danger. Had such an obstacle 
been thrown in the way of oil of 
vitriol and potash, at their first & 
troduction, we should be a ! 
day bleaching linens with braa 
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hattermilk, and months of exposure 
oa the grass instead of days. it may 
not be useless to state a proposition 
upon this subject, which seems to 
bare been totally lost sight of by 
Professor Davy; to wit, that there 
ic np substance whatever which has 
ay attraction to the colouring matter 
of linen cloth, and is soluble in wa- 
ter, let its action in its undiluted 
gate be powerful and corrosive tn 
the highest degree, that may not 
be used by proper dilution without 
tee smallest injury to the cloth. 
Ashort time subsequent to the in- 
troduction of the new or French 
node of bleaching into this country, 
wi investigation respecting the causes 
which produced a considerable quan- 
tity of damaged linen, took place 
before the Linen Board. Having 
ben examined as a witness during 
that investigation, I had occasion to 
yaduce one or two instances in 
vuch linens had been tendered by 
te improper use of the bleaching 
gs in solution. But the result of 
his inquiry was, that though a pore 
wa of the damage sustained was 
owing to the unskilful use of the new 
node, yet a much larger portion was 
vinbutable to other circumstances, 
wich as the remarkable drought of 
the season when those iinens were 
bleached, and to the use of a certain 
compound (the detergent salt) which 
tal been proposed some time before 
wa substitute fer potash, by a com. 
pany of industrious Scotchmen, but 
which turned out to be nothing more 
Wan disguised dime, against the use 
“which in bleaching there was an 
«tof Parliament still in force. Be- 
mg at that time a student in the 
Vnemical school of the Dublin So- 
Oely, and engaged in a series of ex- 
a on bleaching with Pro- 
iggins, | was fortunately the 
Beans detecting by analyses the 
™pesition of this substance, which 
‘umd to consist of five-eighths lime, 
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and three-eighths common glauber 
salts. ‘The latter ingredient has no 
more eflicacy in bleaching than com- 
mon chalk, and was part of the re- 
fuse of the manufacture of bleach- 
ing salts, (oxy-muriate of lime,) 
which was conducted by the same 
company. Most bleachers are ac- 
quaintec with the powers of lime as 
an agent in their art, and the acci- 
dents which are likely to happen from 
its use, when directly applied to their 
cloth, The result of this analysis 
was laid before the Linen Board dur- 
ing their investigation, and the con. 
sequence was, that the manufacture 
of the Scotch detergent salt was very 
soon relinquished, and the indus- 
trious proprietors left the country. 
The oxy-muriate of line must now be 
considered as an applicable and per- 
fectly safe ingredient in bleaching, 
and accordingly I find that it is now 
in pretty general use inthe North 
of Ireland among the bleachers, and 
is daily extending, Three extensive 
manufactories of the saltin the North 
are constantly at work for this pur- 
pose, besides a large supply from 
Dublin and other places, 

It may not be useless to remark, 
that considering the great solubility 
of muriate of lime, that it is scarcely 
possible, that a single particle of it 
can remain adhering to the cloth 
after the washing which it under- 
goes after every operation, There is 
nothing, theretore, to be feared from 
a sulphat of lime being formed in the 
after process of souring. There is 
always more than 500 parts of wa- 
ter to take up the salt, if formed, and 
it is quite harmless in all processes of 
mere whitening, though the calico 
printer may conceive it to be inimical 
to the success of some of his opera- 
tions. 

Let us consider also, that the most 
deficaie fabrics, as muslins, &c., 
daily undergo the operation of steep- 


ing in the oxy-muriate of lime with- 






out injury, though Professor Davy 
now thinks proper, fromm an tnagt- 
nary property, to interdict its ap- 
lication even to the strongest fa- 
Setee: 12 years after its general em- 
ployment in every part of the Em- 
pire. If there was the least founda 
tion for this notion of the Protessor’s, 
that the oxy-muriate of lime cannot 
be used with safety, the consequence 
that would directly follow trom it 
would be somewhat serious ; it would 
be this, that all the linens and cot- 
tons to which it had been applied 
for the last 12 years must be abso- 
lutely rotten. It becomes, therefore, 
a matter of some importance, as well 
for this as for various other reasons, 
to contradict such an assertion, im- 
mediately after proving that it has 
not the smallest foundation in fact, 
With regard to the practicability of 
employing the proposed substitute, 
the ory-muriate of magnesia ; sup- 
posing tor a moment that it were ne- 
cessary, it may be worth while to 
say a few words, It is perfectly e- 
vident that it is not only the interest 
of every bleacher to bring his goods 
perfectly sound to market, but to 
meet his competitors in the trade 
upon equal terms, and to adjust his 
prices, if possibie, to the demand, 
it would consequently be ramous for 
one bleacher to use an ingredient 5 
or 6 times dearer than another which 
is in general use; and yet, extraor= 
dinary as i may appear, Professor 
Davy seems to have forgotten com- 
pletely a circumstance so obvious; 
and he proposes to the bleacher an 
article for bis process, which there 
is no known meavys of precuring at 
less than 4 or Sshkillings per pound, 
though inferior in every respect to 
the exy-muriate of lime, which is 
only at 8d, per pound! Lime is not 
one farthing per pound, while mag- 
Hesia, the corresponding inyreaient 
in Sir fu nphry’s proposed salt, is 


not less than 2 shillings. The Pro- 
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fessor indeed says in a very pen 
way, without giving any clos, » 
specifying any process, that ims 
nesia might be reduced in price, (ve 
does not mention to what extent) 
procuring it from the bitternd 
salt pans. I have visited a mangle, 
tory uf magnesia in this city, ang 
find that though the proprietor ony 
this liquor, he is not enabled to, 
duce the price much below 2 yj 
lings per pound. Having heard thy 
Sir Humphry Davy’s project was» 
precipitate the dittern by lime wate, 
I requested the proprietor to makes 
trial of the practicability of such» 
plan; the precipitate he found » 
might be expected, not pure mag 
nesta, but a mixture of magnesy 
with sulphat of lime, (gypsum) ; a 
afier calculating the expence ofthe 
very large vessels that would be 
quisite in such a process ; thatth 
bittern would rise in price in pte 
portion to the demand for it; af 
considering all the circumstances, & 
gave the proposal his decided megs 
tive. 

It has also been thrown out by 
the Professor, that as muriate of may 
nesia 1s easily decomposed by hes, 
or its acid easily driven off, thatthe 
same magnesia might be repeatedly 
used tor the manufacture of the ex 
muriate. This idea does not desert 
a moment’s consideration, untesstle 
bleacher had coals at 5s, pet 00; 
for it would be necessary betore ¥ 
procured the salt for decompositiet 
to expel by evaporation, 100 @ 
2000 parts of water. 

Professor Davy has stated thi 
proposal as if the idea was entirelf 
bew, and belonged to himself, for be 
does not make the slightest mene 
of any lormer proposer, though 
Higgins, in the course of 
bleaching experiments, had fon 
the salt hearry 10 years before ; ine! 
its W bilening property, ad it 
ferior to the sait of lime, end gat® 
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p as quite beyond the reach of the 
bleacher, from the enormous expence 
that would attend ts application 
to the 
Glasgow proposed the same salt 13 
years ago 5 me ntions it in the Sp ec i- 
feu tion of his patent for bleac hing, 
anong otber stunilar subs tances 5 but 
found to be so interior 
and ineligible, compared to the salt 
of line, that it has lain ever since 
entely and deservedly nevlected, * 

ft is singular enough that the learn- 
éd Professor passed over the oxy-mu- 
fate of pot-ash, (stillin use by some 
bleachers) without any other objec- 
tion to Ut than us greater expence 
than the salt of lime; tor it cannot 
be said to leave any residual salt 
wih caustic properties, as the mu- 
fate of pot-ash is a neutral inert 
substance | 

Bat how he could come to propose 
wmarticle almost in the same breath, 
har or hive times more expeusive 
~y it, appears perfectly unaccount- 
avit, 


proce S$ Mr. 


ii was soon 


lundertand that during his stay in 
Dublin, the Professor had an inter- 
ew with the trustees of the linen 
manufacture, upon the subject of 
bleaching ; but | have not been able 
to learn that they have since thought 
proper to take the slightest notice of 
his Lew prope sal, or to give any 
pr ohibitory givections or cautious to 
the bleachers against the use of the 
“y-muariate of line, And it is a 
=f that io this day not a sin cle 
veacher in Ireland thinks it his intes 
esi tO use the m VHCsian salt. 

This ik it is now Clearly proved by 
“Hat is stated above that the intro- 
wtton of the OXV-murtate of mag - 
as agent io the bleaching 

*L 8 both unnec ssary ancl imprace 
roger! a guinents aud 

ulary experiment uy pom which 


= : 
eens 


ia as an 


> and that the ar 
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it was propped fallacious 
and incorrect. 

With respect to the use of this salt 
by the calico printer a few words 
wil be sufficient. In. December, 
1811, Professor Davy read a lettec 
to his audience, from Mr. Dally of 
of Ball’s Bridge, near Dublin, in 
which it was stated, that in clearing 
the white grounds of delicate mad- 
der dyes, he had used the oxy-mu- 
riate of magnesia with apparent suc- 
cess. From the. satisfaction with 
which the Professor communicated 
this information to his audience, it 
was evident that he considered this 
as a proof that the magnesian salt 
was applicable to bleaching, and con- 
firming the idea he had thrown out 
the year before, though Mr. Daffy 
wrote ip the very same ietter that 
in the general business of bleaching, 
Mr. Teonant’s oxy-muriate of line 
had left the bleacher nothing 
sire as a substitute for that artic! 
and he did not take the 
tice Professor Davy’s lundamen- 
tal fact, thatthe muriate, 
que ntly the oxy-muriate of /ime was 
injurious to his cloth. 

By referring to the Elements of 
Chemical Pt ilosop hy, by the Pro- 
fessor, it may be seea that he, ia 
consequence of this letter of Mr. 
Dolly "S, considers himsell as the au-~ 
thor of this supposed improvement in 
the process ol dying ; though he bad 
not given hint upon the 
subject in his first course of lecture 
in Dublin. 

Upon consulting the article “bleach 
ing,’ in the Ldinburgh Cyclopedia, 

] found lo my surptise, that all the 
pri ime iple s up my Which 


up are 


to du. 
slivltest no. 
Siiglite; 


and COnNSC- 


a sinvie 


the propricty 
‘ Maguesiau 
salt to the practise ol clearer 
ed, were clearly stated tu that work, 
and th; it it was alluded to as a prac- 
tise of some stand: mg i Sk olLiand, 
Llaving requested a tricnd to make 
some ifiquiry Upon this subject in 
L i 
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that country, the proprietor of the 
Cyclopedia was so obliging as to pro 

eure the fullest aud most explicit in- 
formation. 

The result is shortly this, that Mr, 
Tennant of Glasgow was the first 
person who proposed the application 
of the oxy muriate of magnesia to 
bleaching ; and that Mr. Ramsey, 
wear the same place, was the first 
who proposed it in the calico print- 
ers’ process of clearing, nearly three 
years before l’rofessor Davy had 
taken the least notice of it.) Mr, 
Ramsey communicated his ideas upon 
the subject to a Mr. Arthur of Leven 
Bank ; and shortly after several ca- 
lico printers commenced the use of 
it, 

I have the satisfaction also, in con- 
sequence of the same inquiry, of 
giving itas the opinion of the most 
expesienced bleachers in Scotland, 
‘hat the oxy-muriate of lime is an in. 
gredieat perfectly applicable and 
safe im bleaching beth linens and 
cottons, 

From what has been stated alrea- 
dy it will not be difficult tor your 
chemical veaders to form a just esti- 
mate of whiat Protessor Davy con- 
siders as his proposals to improve the 
processes of bleaching, and calico 
clearing. Et will be evident that iu 
the former, which has been long de- 
servedly neglected as altogether nue 

gatorv, he bas been anticipated by 

ly. Tennant not less than It vears ; 
and in the latter, whieh would ap- 
pear to be of some utility, by Mr. 

Ramsey three years, 

Having already extended this let- 
ter to what | fear will be considered 
ab unreagonable length, Iam obliy- 
ed to reserve otber matier connected 
with this subject tor a facture commu- 
nication, 

After the very coarse attack upon 
my first paper upon this subject, al- 
ready adverted to as coming from 


On the Superintendence of Schools 


Buder the eye of the Prviessor of 
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Chemistry to the Royal [nstitutivg, 
I conceived it necessary, in Justice 
tu myself, to enter into the full ds. 
cussion of the subject, which, though 
not likely to be extremely palatable 
to my opponents, may not be quite 
uninteresting to some of your reab 
ers. Permit me to conclude wih 
observing, that it would be amos 
desirable circumstance if a Professwr 
of any of the sciences, when & 
thinks it necessary to employ any 
of his junior pupils as an instrument 
to relieve him from the irksome task 
of defending his supposed «iscove 
ries, and attempting to repel the 
unanswerable arguments of an a 
versary, he would at the same time 
give him the useful advice, to learn 
at least something of the subject 
vpon which he ts about to comms 
himself to the public, and thus que 
lify himself to give something, more 
in reply than coarse invective, fale 
accusations, aod erroneous eMpelt 
ments. 

1 should be glad also that ups 
the subject of bleaching, the bet 
authors were consulted and read wih 
more care at the Royal Institut 
than Van Helmont’s book was, prt 
paratory to the description of Pw 
fessor Leslie’s differential Therm 
meter, which is given in the Be: 
ments of Chemical Philosopliy.* 

James OcitsY 
6, More-street, Dublin. 
24th Septi, 1812. 


a 
To the Proprictors of the Belfast Mansi» 


—=—— 


“ If } one soul improve, I do net wnit 
in vain.” 

VV HEN any subject occupies moet 
of our thoughts and arrentio’ 

we frequently err ip supposig | 
= . ——— 
* See Professor Leslie's letter ad 

editor of the Caledonian Mercury: 
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the same subject is equally interest. 
ing to other persons. I wassomach 
olessed with Catharine Cappe’s re- 
marks on charity-schools, and on ap- 
prenticing female children after they 
wave charity schools, that | request- 
ed you to insert ber observations, 


without consifering that many of 


vour readers might think the subject 
vdious. Permit me, bowever, at 
the hazard of being accused of not 
fillowing the good maxim “ of no- 
thiag too much,” and of dwelling 
too long On one subject, to cali the 
stention of your readers once more 
t the highly important subject of 
the edacation of the poor. 
Catharine Cappe has stated the great 
sivantages which have been derived 
fom the superintendence of ladies 
mehools for the female children 
vthe poor. A hired teacher may 
tubtless conscientiously perform 
wduty ; but there is a degree of 
tusiasm, which no money can 
puchase, required to overcome the 
Gheulties which arise in all such 
weous undertakings, Many per- 
mis are liberal in subscribing moe 
wy for poor-schools ; but time 1s, 
“ some instances, more valuable 
man Money ; and as example fre- 
witly tends to induce to the 
jractice of greater correctness of 
duct, the precept and example 
‘tahes of superior intellectual en- 
"ments, may contribute to an en- 
‘axed Correctness of morality. a- 
ong the poorer ¢ lasses of society. 
J an Sorry to observe, if we may 
wipe by actions, that the subject ot 
‘education of the poor occupies 
— litle of the attention of ladies, 
“rom their station in life, may 
* ‘Upposed to have much leisure 
a ae ranpoentty inquired if 
, hes in Belfast irucerested 
' elves about the Laneasterian 
tor girls; but I have never 


RO hints ‘ sf « : { 
Tied of asingle individual! 
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I am witling to hope that T have 
been misinformed: as surely in the 
town of Belfast, a place so famons 
for many very excellent charitable 
institutions, it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that many ladies might be 
found who are not so completely 
absorbed in fashionable and frivol- 
ous pursuits, as to neglect to culti- 
vate that species of benevolence 
which does not proceed from a ro- 
mantic or sentimental emotion, but 
from a fixed principle. 

It has been asserted that the poor 
are so ungrateful that many benevo- 
lent persons are frequently discous 
raved from assisting them ; I admit 
that some individuals are ungrate- 
ful: but let us not be discouraged 
from exerting ourselves to raise them 
above their present degraded state, 
because we may sometimes have 
been disappointed in our too san- 
guine expectations, In our plans 
for. their instruction, or their relief, 
let us not seek for their gratitude. 
The pleasure arising from the “ lux 
ury of doing good,” and the con- 
sciousness of having endeavoured to 
improve the condition, and promote 
the happiness of our fellow-beings, 
is a sufficient reward for our exer- 
tions. “ Let this be your only pleas 
sure,” says the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, in his Medita- 
tions, “and seek for no other a- 
musement : to be constantiy em- 
ployed in the service of mankind, - 
and to proceed trom one public-spi- 
rited generous action to another, with 
a constant eye to the approbation of 
the Deity.” Poxcia. 

pa 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


-_ 
¢)* digging near a place in which 

a pump was sunk, in the town 
of Lisburn, a second pavement was 
discovered, about two teet below tue 
surtace of the ground. Near this 
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second pavement a small coin, of 
apy wendy vaine, and mach 
sinviler than a farthing, was found ; 
on this cot “* Woillam Smith, of bel- 
fast, 1657,” Perhaps 
some ol your correspondents could 


it Ss 


Was st ith pe d, 


inform me, through the medium of 
the Mavazine, Wilkiam 
Smith was, what was the value of 
the coin, were Comms of greatcrva 
lue issued by bim, and what was 
the motive that prompted bim to is- 


who this 


sue them ? 

lt has been conjectured that the 
which had been 
dr pped previeus to the burning of 
the town of Lisburn, formerly 
led 


Dut this coajecture, 


com was found 
’ 
cai 
vear 1707. 
hke the most of 


Lisnegarvah, im the 
the « Onjecture stounded on tra billion, 
may be without foundation. 
INQUIRER. 
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toemseives, and cdiscust- 
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ed child may in gencral be expected 


to retain the ijl-lormed 
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childhood, and the errors of cary 
life mot unfrequently ripen into the 
vices of more mature Vears, bing 
these considerations, a great neces 
sity appears 'o restrain the early ql 
hes of inpatience, aud the Ging 
syipptoms of petulance in Childrea, 
and practically to teach them, the 
their wills are not to be indulged, 
unless they are directed hy il 
priety, and above all, to vestraig 
the early whims of a childish im 
gination, which are so lable tobe 
come confirmed toto babus of pei 
Verseness, and selt will 
In the seasons of childhood andd 
youth, the passions are strong, aad 
the judgment is weak. The stead, 
st ved j dyume uteofa parent should 
watch to supply the de 
fect, as a futhte!l moniter, andte 
actas inthe piace of a Lespporery 
Conscience. bLpecial care ought 10 
be taken to strengthen the judgment, 
a foolish comphanes 
assist the rule of the Passns, ‘Jal 
fonnded on th 


olstip ie 


be on the 


and net, by 


Seil-vovernimnenut, 
rrection and sellin 
i ; ‘ ' 
Cipi ¢, fanxne piace, parental authe 


basis of selb-« 


bitY Is NECESsArY to assist in QE 
tha rigdt aii clon to the youthlel 
romd; aod this puree ntal care should 
be incessantly Not bet 
aiter the most steady exertions rr 
parental waketulness, dir sap peice 
happer, and the brea 
parent may be most severe’ 
frustrated hopes « 


vietbant, 


ments wall 
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hy Lhe 
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2nd anxiety exert ad. Yet stil ibe 
cCOn olation. of Having chine barged 
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equanimity so olten Wm danger # 
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qu rer nearest te 
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ai those they may call the trifling 
foilies ot chidren, they dearly nur- 
chase present ease, at he ceria 
cost of much future pain. Phe ne- 
sleet of educati mn, and of that branch 
of it which constitutes the higher 
snd stil more important and deticate 
joty of forming the minds and man- 
vers of chiliren. will form a debt, 
whieh, if neglected, and ever at- 
terwards paid, must be discharged 
uthe highest rate of compound in- 
terest, and present ease wi'l be too 
dearly purchased by tuture anxiety 
and distress, often increasing with 
the vears of their neglected charge. 
The diseharge of parental duties 
thould be unremitting. Some pa- 
rents, to make up for a negiect at 
oer times, when the effects of this 
welect become more obvious before 
strangers, employ their time in 
welding their children for impro- 
fees before company. This is 
wriror, and clearly shows that the 
ty of watching over the children 
i been neglected at the suitable 
we, For this care, like the inter- 
wi works of a curtous machine, 
oold be mcessantiv in a ion; bat 
“preserve the mechanism in pros 
Pr conditions nm should be inclosed 
am View, silently ope ratiug to pro- 
‘mee the mtended effect. ‘lo use 
mam ellorts before company to 
teep children in due subordination, 
my be considered as a certain to- 
‘ootthe regular care having been 
*glecied, and the clumsy toil in 
—_ ly winding up the machine, 
ren ae ity and detects 

‘etheds at movements, 

Caildren should he early instruct. 


» Rat their business m life is a 
SY, and 


t{ 


that neither young nor 
“SMe privileved to indulve m the 
Patificatnns of their own “ iis, un- 
on by the dictates of reason. 
feat a both of parents and chil- 

Me wa duty. In vhis way, 


“8 nel 
Mgat to instruct them early to 
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become reasonable creatures, and 
to know that the foundation of all 
moral discipline lies in due restraint. 
The more early they are brought to 
erect the standard of reason, and to 
bring their early propensities to be 
formed by it, the more likely they 
are to submit to its direction in fu- 
ture life. But if they are suffered 
to go on carelessly, under the mis- 
taken notion, that childish errors 
are of little importance, and not 
likely to influence the future cha- 
racter, fatal mistakes may ensue, 
not afterwards to be easily, if at all, 
retrieved, and the improperly indul- 
ged chi.d often carries the wayward 
fancies through Ife, till they are 
cherished, so as to become sources 
of self-tormenting and of increased 
unhappiness in advancing years. 
Such are the eflects of a neglect in 
the manne: of training children even 
from theirinfancy, and parents, who 
are desirous to save themselves from 
future self-reproach, should early 
commence their care, and unceas- 
ingly and firmly persevere in the 
vigilant discharge of teaching “ the 
young idea how to shoot,” and re- 
press all the luxuriances which would 
mar the prospect of fruit m future, 
A tree suffered to run wild, with its 
branches unpruned, and its wildness 
Uurestrained, can never be expected 
to preduce fruit of adebcate flavour: 
So does culture operate on the hu- 
man mind, Parental care ought to 
be exercised in restraining and cor- 


recting the exuberances, and in 
strengthening the good qualities of 
the youthful mind, K. 
—— 
Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 
— ~~ 


GENTLEMEN, 
"PUlOuGH I profess to be an advo- 
cate for liberality and toleration 
on religious sabjects, and endeavour 
to conduct niyself agreeably to such 
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principles, yet there is a laxity of 
profession and of principle observ- 
able in the world, which does not 
come within the compass of my spe- 
culative or practical creed. In for- 
mer times, partyespirit in religion 
frequently ran greatly too high ; 
and, in some instances, the tide of 
passion has not yet subsided to a 
proper level, But, at the present 
day, a great degree of apathy, and, 
it is to be feared, frequently a total 
dereliction of principle, is observable 
among some professing Christians. 
Mer are now governed, in respect 
of their religious profession, rather 
by caprice and fashion, than by the 
conviction of sound reason. Igno- 
rance of principle in religion has al- 
ways been much lamented: but at 
present, I think, there exists a very 
alarming neglect of principles, which 
many of our forefathers considered 
as matters of the most sacred con- 
cern. 

That the drift of these remarks 
may be better understood, it ts ne- 
cessarv for me to observe that 1 am 
a Protestant Dissenters I do not 
mean to say any thing, at present, 
to demonstrate the excellence of my 
profession. I only mean to plead 
for the propriety of consistency and 
zeal. 1 could wish that the princi- 
ples on which Dissenters ground 
their dissent should not be forgoten : 
and thatthey evince no approaches 
to conformity, which are at all at 
variance with their profession. In 
many places | observe the descend- 
ants of zealous dissenters turning to 
the established church; and if | in- 
quire the cause, I do not find the 
reason to be, that these persons have, 
from possessing a perspicuity supe- 
rior to their fathers, discovered the 
superior excellence of a system of 
religion framed, promulgated, and 
supported by the powers of this 
world; but because (as they allege,) 
they do not see much dilesence be- 
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tween our system, and that of the 
established church. Here lies the 
evil. They are ignorant of tho 
principles which their fathers bey 
so dear. They are, in general, sub. 
stantially ignorant of Dissenting prig 
ciples 5 and of the essential chame. 
teristics which distinguish the di. 
senting church from the church « 
tablished by law. To such then | 
would say: Goto! ye good-natured 
conformists, ye know not what 
say ! Have ye read with diligence 
‘« ‘Towgood’s Answer to White’s Le 
ters ;” or “ Plain Reasons for beings 
Dissenter,” by the same hand? Hare 
you caretully consulted the “ Free 
and Candid Disquisitions ;” or anyel 
the numerous tracts published by 
the English Dissenters on this sub 
ject? If not, get them, and read 
them ; and learn the difference be 
tween a system of religion framed 
and supported by the authority of 
the civil magistrate, and one @ 
which Christ is recognized as the 
sole King, Law-giver, and Lord.” 
Of the approaches to a 
which appear to me inconsistent 
the genius and spirit of the Dissem 
ing system, is the use of the chorch 
burial service at the interment of 
Dissenters. Yet this is pretty com 
mon. Persons who, all their lives 
objected, from principle, to the form 
of the established church, to have 
one of those forms pronounced by? 
clergyman whom they never reo 
nized as their pastor, at the miler 
ment of their remains! Can #f 
thing be more unseemly, or mmr 
sistent? I speak not now of thing 
objectionable in that service, al 
withstanding the admiration of som 
I speak of the prenciple of the thing 
If a service of funerals 1s 
proper, let Dissenting ministers Per 
form it, either in the meeting 
as is done in some places, or 
grave, whether the clerg) 
established church like it or a0} ® 
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is done by the Presbyterian minis- 
ters in Derry. But let not a palpable 
dereliction of principle disgrace the 
melancholy moments of the inter- 
meat of our deceased relatives and 
fiends. If dissenting principles be 
good for any thing, let us be put as 
Dissenters even into the grave. 
Iam, &c. 

A DissENTER. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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aN ESSAY ON THE ABSURDITY OF 
DREAMS. 


REAMING is that succession of 

thoughts which go on ia the mind 
while we are in a state of relaxation, 
ad is during that time, a_ scene 
df actions in which we think we are 
engaged; or a knowledge and sight 
dthings we scem io perceive. That 
me of the powers of our nature 
wdormant during sleep, and others 
rmaned, can be very satisfactorily 
aplained, During the narrow li- 
misof halfao hour, the train of 
thought in our dreams is frequeatly 
rapid, that it appears to be days, 
© perhaps weeks. Now this inaccu- 
racy arises from the suspension of 
feason and recollection, while the 
conceptions of the mind are mistaken 
it realities ; and therefore our esti- 
mates of time will be formed, not 
ecording to our experience of the 
nipwlity of thought, but according 
0 our experience of the time requi- 
we for realizing what we conceive. 
Memory is likewise often suspended, 
lor in the course of the same dream 
*e confound together places and 
ime, the most remote from each 
her, 

lhe faculty of imagination ap- 
Parslo me to be wonderfully exert- 
* tu producing dreams ; for as in 
r waking hours, it can transpose 
‘Me visible objects with which 
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we are surrounded, so in our dreams 
we behold great extravagance and 
inconsistencies ; sometimes we Mount 
the airy regions, and like the inces- 
SUS DEORUM, scour over the elds 
and fly aloug the sky ; and at other 
times we hobbie along in our usual 
pace. 

The state of health we are in has 
much influence on our dreams ; if 
the brain be dis rdered, or the sto- 
mach allected, we find them often 
exceedingly wild and terrible; we 
sometimes imagine an enemy Is pur- 
suing us, and indignant with raze, 
is about to strike the fatal blow that 
will consign us to the dust; at other 
times we are centred in the middle 
of a battle, and, regardless of lite, or 
the death bringing bullets, we mow 
destruction arvund us, and cut away 
through surrounding dangers, and 
impending perils. 

Our dreams are frequeat!y suygest- 
ed to us by bodily sensations ; and 
with these, it is well known, from 
what we experince while awake, 
that particular ideas are frequently 
very strongly associated. I have 
frequently knowu myself to have 
my dreams more or less connected 
with sub,ects, and bodily pain, that 
immediately succeeded my sleep ; 
and I believe every one who is in 
the habit of dreaining, will recollect 
instances, in his own case, of a si- 
milar mature. 

The toper dreams of flowing 
bowls ; the heart-wounded lover of 
of the fair object of his passion, the 
soldier of ambuscades and battles ; 
the miser who with anxious solicitude 
keeps a vigilant eye on his hoarded 
heaps, cannot but in his dreams be 
apprehensive of iosing bis ali ! The 
foul murderer whobas secretly stain- 
ed his bands in the blood of those, 
whose death will coufer on him, or 
his associates, either preferment or 
pecuniary advaitoge, has his dreams 
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tainted with the fell deeds, and mid- 
nicht visions-haunt bis wicked :ma- 
gioation. 

Some are, even in their dreains, 
transported into another world, 
there requited for their crimes; but 
why 
arguments to support my assertion, 


and 


thet whatever engages our thoughts pre- 
TiONU ly fo our slee)?, Or riveisS Our tien- 
tion when awake, preys upon us in our 
dreams 

Some thiogs respecting the pheno- 
mena ed 
yond the investivation of the human 
faculties; but several achnowledged 


l be- 


of dreaming, are p 


facts, concerning the passiv: 


' 
the mind, the pawer ol as 


and other use bul NUETLES, if stated, 
would transcend the limit and ihe 
tention of this Easay > [ hasten then, 


with all deteren ve, to speak a few 


thin on the absurd VO tributiog 
c Cains to “thy supernatural Cause, 
as the meas of predicting futu- 
rily. 

The greater unumber of people, 
but chiefly the ilimerate rusties, at- 
tridute t them a prople tic know 
ledce, and are often annoyed with 


conjeciures of their resull 


can ground ther belief 


; but they 
upon NO Pas 
tional aryvoment, 
credit t ) { 
those tra 
i the wn 
thes 


{ illant ¢ 


NI 1) wenotasw ei] 


ais of the tmraginat On, 
h goon 
P) | 

ald 


many a 


7 i 
ay ti sista. ! VW al:¢ 
iwi of Aa Wakin man 
reveries, 


We Pperigrin 


tdi i» tink at pleasure, 


death, and all the fair variety of 
Liss For what ts dreaming, but 
ch roving thoughts, that abuse, 
and sometimes delight, our curtan- 
ed sieep ? 
And wi vy need we atta ha pro- 
pihetic knowle ve tO tie trams of 


thought to the mind, when ma re. 


laxed 


State, rather than when We 
are awake? Can ovr thcachts be 
then more active, or our Wagina- 
ons more worthy of credit? lt 


would appeal lv we fuite the Coulis 
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need | advance a parade of 


siate of 


wel ition, 








(Occ. 


trary, for supernatural CAUSES being 
removed, (as 1 firmly believe tbey 
are.) L would suppose the though 
then more capable of trath andes 
tainty, when we are in a sound eas 
of budy, and our senses active, the 
when we are buried in sleep, and ow 
chief facuities wrapped je. sileag 
and repose. But some will gy 
have we not well-grounded auth 
rity for such a belief, when we her 
invariably found certain dreams 's 
be attended with particular cons 
This rarely occur, & 
the same dreams are more frequet 
ly the antecedents of no ello: 
but the superstitious recollect, @® 
fortune has rolled ove, 
that their dreams warned them 
while at other when they 
fears have subsided, they find ah 
Was a dream, an unineaning thought 
It may be sad, that God ww tone 
limes intimated futaiity by dream 
that Jacob and other illastrous 
racters of antiquily, had the divine 
to them 1 

































quences ¢ 
‘ 


a series of 


Limes, 


will comununicaied 
way; but we must consider, wea 
vot the Heaven-cdirected great » 
spired men, out primitive fathen 
were, nor is the divine truth o% 
turity revealed in such a manner 
our days 

Rut if these arguments be # 
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oneal Hire, | 
suihcieatiy convincing, cau any Pe ad H 
son of commou sense. believe, 3 hers ha 
) bay 


the all-wise anthor of nature perm 
man to pry mito faturity, oF Ua Be 
fantastical whims of silly-headed vm 
women or old men are a s cond sig 





of things? Surely po, 









«“ Heaven from all creatures hides the boot 


of fate! 










But if we were permitted to wa 
der unconfined through the 
of futurity, and have the 
course of our life, our deathy a 
other consequential circumstances 
brought to light, would ove 


be fraught with any knowledge & 


























































: No, in what manner events are dis- 
. . . 

/ 4. we should not be solicitous to 

P understand ; for man would be miser- 


foreknowledge, and would pass his 
” time 1 continual alarm ard dread, 
’ and his mind, instead of being the 
te seat of peace, would become an in- 
A. tolerable source of trouble, , 
a How happy is the mind in which 


“a the belief of an Almighty Being dis- 
pels the phantoms of superstition, 


oe ia which there dwells no fear but 
the fear of doing wrong! Then the 
3 mind, freed from all direful presa- 
i will never be the victim of sor- 
a tw before its approach, nor anti- 
over, * , " 
' cipate the relish of happiness before 
ee, ; 
the actually arrives. 
if * 
4 all Quintus Quiz. 
oobt. Doran's. Rock, 
ent mar Sainifield, Sept. 10th, 1812. 
caas, en 
fab be the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
ivi 

—<—_ 
o's 
ve at x. TO A, 
at *Non equitem dorso, non frenum des 
tates pulit ore.” 
or} ee ° 
we X PRESENTS his thanks to H. 
for his compliment, without 
Le oe leeling much altected by his cen« 
1y pe vere, Literary men (and both X, 
‘fe H. are certainly men of. let. 
ey i 
erp tt) have always been prone - to 
at te Praise, or to abuse one another ; 


od ol re in both cases, probably to serve 
dog age ot that little secret 

» SELF; at one time  beprais- 
“in order to gain by the traf- 
te of compliment; and, at. another, 
bapattering, to bring their own 
REris into brighter relief, by the 
Wk shade of obloquy cast upon 
lf the spirit may be col- 
rom the letter, HH in his 
gure, is a capital indication 
We writer, whuever he may be, 


placed his foot on the first sep 
MLPAST Mac. NO, 43, 
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fol or essential to our happiness? 


able and unhappy, if he had this 


of the leaning ladder of Presbyteri- 
an promotion ; the first round in the 
pseudo-establishment, the first flight 
in that back staircase, lately con- 
structed, which leads circuituusly to 
the cabinet of state, 

X. wishes to pay a compliment 
with the utmost sincerity. He thinks 
the letter addressed to him displays 
the marks of an amiable and in- 
genuous mind, afflicted, at times, 
with some conscientious writhings, 
and occasionally labouring, as we 
may suppose, under the incumben- 
cy of Royal bounty, much as a man 
does, after a palatable feast, under 
the night-mare : most willing, but 
most unable to shake off the onerous 
incubus of obligation. Or, to as-~ 
cend in allusion, he appears to me, 
like one of these good spirits, who, 
in Milton’s battle of the angels, has 
been overwhelmed under tie weight 
of a mountain cast over him by 
malignant influence, and after many 
a dolorous groan, and along strug 
gling underneath, has been but late- 
ly enabled (though a spirit of pur- 
est light,) to wind out of such pri- 
son ; and is now just beginning to 
brush up his Presbyterian plumage, 
rejoicing in the success of his eva- 
sion. 

I should not indeed much wonder 
if this honest and honourable spirit 
had been himself an Abdiel, in the 
business of Royal Bounty, although 
now he stands, like the letter H, 
as a cross bar in the alliance of 
church and state, not to shake these 
pillars, but to sustainthem. “ Nor 
numbers nor example with him 
wrought to swerve from truth, or 
change his constant mind, though 
single ;” but, at length, he too bes 
comes entangled in the meshes of 
ecclesiastical authority. The ‘* Es- 
prit de corps” (by which I under- 
stand a corporeal or corporation spi- 
rit) takes possession of the whole 
— or, what is the same thiag, 
L 
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the man is, in all senses, possessed 
with that spirit, which at length 
lodges self int, and disturbs the 
sanctuary of a pure and quiet Con- 
science 

QO! it the ho- 
nourable and characteristic individu- 
ality of a man is melted down in the 


, > ’ 
is wonderful how 


erncible of 
tions ! Ho 
mMiegtyty 


these Ss} iritual corpora- 
w he resigns his personal 
low the heart, * lhmpico 
¢ bianco,” as the Spaniards call tt, 
is starned and polluted by the turbid 
admixture of professional mfusions, 
when every tittle Presbyterian par- 
son says, “fam the church!” and 
I shail gu 


nitication by 


rd this mysterious perso- 
certain “ laws of the 
like stakes round au 

prevent the en- 


: 9. 1 
church,’ driven 


empalement, to 


trance of the untutored laity | But 
the truth ws, that neither your 
= church,” nor “the laws of your 


church,” now parasitical to the es- 


tablishment, cre to be deemed co- 
extensive with the great and unt- 
versal law of liberty; and in mat- 
ters so intimately connected as reli- 
e1ous and civil treedom, no distinc. 
ought ever to 
have been made, between cleric and 
laic, between pastor and people. 

Let past 


tion ought how, hor 


mS mMamMtaih titerival lise 
of order, whoch in- 
ost intimately cone 


i 
cipime and ruie 
ceed  toseil 
nected wath a 


between the 


} 


dependence 
m and the people; but 
as to doctrine, and the fundamental 
constitution of this popular ehurch, 
they are to be 


mutual 


judeed aud determin- 


ed in the bast resort, by the conere- 
gation ofthe Faithiul. ‘The meanest 
vl that conyregation has his duty 


te perform, as well as the highest 
divuitaries of Presbvterian classifica- 


tion.* lie has a right to remone 
strate against the overthrow of a 
-~- Ss a ——- rs ~ 


®* “ And ride us with a classic hier. 
archy. —Mikton, 


mutual dependence between Pastor 
and people ; against the comprebe 
sion and state endow ment of a 
lar church ; against the easy ing. 
nation of mind to any side. at th 
will of the power that holds th 
scales, which must take place gp. 
der ab equipoise of emolument frow 
such different sources ; against th 
utter extinction of Presbyterian pi. 
rity ; against the surrender of m 
livious liberty itself, when politica! 
liberty is enervated by mercenary 
obligation. 
in fact, the inalienable right d 
private judgment, and the inflerible 
resistance to sprritual authority, th 
eveat pillars ot Presbytertanism, ae 
undermined by any superinduced 
habit or worldly necessity of truck 
ling to temporal authority ; or trom 
circumstance and situation, conce 
ing the maniv and characters 
iInanifestation of politecal sentiment 
Such has been the honourable d& 
tinction of the Protestant Dissenting 
clergy, when they held the beat 
high ‘in compaby and Conversations ; 
(that silvercd head whieh, like @ 
Hinminated Pharos, guided those whe 
wandered in the tide of the times, 
and when, in their puble addres 
ses, as well as their private mile 
course, “they owned and maiite 
ed the justice and necessity of th 
late happy revolution, and 
steady and unshakeable adherent 
to those prin iples that placed i 
House of Hanover on the thre 
of these kingdoms,” P 
It was for this attachment “* 
season and out of season,” wo # 
principles, this loyalty to woey 
relivious, (truly insep 
able in their nature) that the Pie 
byterian clergy received a tyne’ 
a Royal honorarium, by no wees 
be understood in its meaning oF 
fect, the same as ai endox 
which estranges them, 1 greet / 
porlion, trom the people. 
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envil and 
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pall ms Wi re Tht 


witnout Lie 


Siila 


rely medals of meru, 
lest conceptlton oi 


seedy irTies of tae 


esrotiig nem as 5 Hp : 
gate, nelgiovs and civil liberty 
are bound up together , anil shou l 
i ever hay pen that our rel us 


beriies De Cua 
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hans pe in Val 


pen (ct 
} rips 


i\ 


’ in! 
: { 
portrait of JOU 
' 


Mary, \tueen 


, ys ; 
seems to fit 


‘ Lis c! e| 
0 trash ?”’ 
Had the Catl 


"s ’ ' 
wm ACCUSLOTHE 


Nernment sti 
‘ ‘ 

ws time, or ce 
‘ . > : 
wer Welgnt t 


X. is not a Cath 


Cespeci to ve 


. 5 
fodie,) though 


' a t his hie 


‘ run, 
wittymen, a 
by ‘ 
5 i , ur thre 


Ctated to t! mit 


MMlulion, so 


*Koox ney 
Qeeen Mary 
on have 
ihe Covenant r 
Sering the 


life 
“Peaant entered 


Feary aher his de 


app ed 


a to the English Mary. 
¢ 


lneered, it Viel per 


in to OOK Oul for 


° ‘ 
iriously enough) to 
ant, seated under a 
n Knox, the Lutber 


and J shall run the 


ne to him an extract 


. * Tbe Covenan- 
Knox at their head, 
and again, and ac- 


wally enioyed a Royal Bounty trom 


DP 


ot Scots. meee It may 


lite! the picture shakes in Its frame; 


up a little the dead 


! ; 
i wihie U thunder gathering 
ee gate : 
om his sable brow is, at length, 
peed by a sooty, Sarcasti ' Staite, 
which sees tO Say, blk What OUKe 


luik for sic a pack 


lic clergy been ‘in 
receipt of a large 
end, would they at 
dd they have adde«) 
» the Catholic cause,- 
Herat emaneipatlion : 
ic, (nor yet a Croe 
he feels to the bot- 
art for his Cathbolte 


1d will never cease 


postolic spiri W his n 
clei ry the follow ine 


contrasted’ with the 


ted the petitioner te 
tland. Hie would as 


were not im existence 


OF NOHOxX; nor was the 


into ull, | believe, 20 


ath, 


nevoctatrons al Protestant Dissent- 
ers. © Resolved, That we neither 
seek wor cesire any olher eartbly 
consideration for ovr spiritual mi- 
Bisihy to ONF Fespecrive ilocks, Save 
what they may, from a sease of ree 
gion and duly, Voiunrariy alborad 
us.” it is a declaration of this kind 
that ideutifies Cirecia wilo t tot ir peo- 


pie, and preserves both their spiri- 


~ ) ine ol 9 7 . ? 
tual influence and their temporai 
interesiss A man decently support. 


ed by the voluntary contribution of 


an iidependgent society, to eXaniine 
the truths of religion and morality, 
and to speak his thoughts on all oc- 
Casions with unbounded Ire dom, 18 
of the hrst order in society, and will 


\ i} 
i 


hot rashily and unadvised y dispose 
of his natural and acquired influence 
in tie siate, The Catholic la: ‘Y have 
solemiily declared, “ That as Irish- 
men aad as Catholics we never can 
Consent to any dominion or coatroul 
whatsoever over the appotmtment of 
our prelates, on the part of the 
crown, or of the servants of the 
crown,” 

Whether the vrto, thus so nobly 
renounced by the Catholics of Jre- 
lan ole ry and iaily, be not es. 
tablished in the Presbyterian charch 
by the regulation that every ordalie 
ed minister must be reported to the 
castie, and theretore be su Hected to 
the licence of government, it is for 
H. to judge, who himself alludes 
to the intrusive “ orders of the Lord 
Licutenauyt,” in the constitution of 
the Synod; but lam sure he wel! 
knows, (as I suppose him better read 
in church than civil bistory,) that it 
is nothing but the ailiance of the 
kinudom of Christ with the king- 
doms of this world, an alliance 
which Christ himself expressly dis- 
claimed, that has supported, ana 
continucs to Support the prossest 
corruptions of Christianity, as well 
as the lowest degradatioa of polis 
Cal servitude, 












































H. will judge, in the impar- 
tiality of a sound head and single- 
ness of heart, whether the decline 
of the Presbyterian church in the 
North of freland must not be accele- 
rated by losing their customary hold 
in the affections of the people; by 
the junction of secular power with 
spiritual authority ; by an influence 
which (whether the provision be 
for life, or during good behaviour) 
must have a deadening etlect upon 
the human mind, most inconsistent 


with the animation and alacrity of 


free inguiry in religion and polin ICS 5 
by the introduction or intrusion, into 
the church re presentation, of govern- 
ment agents, or (which » much the 
same thing) of great men’s agents, 
ruling, or rather ruled elders, act- 
ing in reality as a “corps de re- 
serve’ on such momentous occa- 
sions, and on other occasions, very 
fairly representing that apathy in 
the pub lic, which [am ready to ac- 
knowledge; which ts, however, in 
no small part to be attributed toa 
weakened connexion of pastors and 
peuple, and which perhaps stands 
m need of a little persecution, that 
might raise the sodden community 
by the leaven of liberty, and en- 
force the necessity of a general 
and a just delegation of day Pres- 
byters, not overlaid by their cleri- 
eal brethern, but prepared for the 
resumption and discharge of their 
derelict duties and their co-ordinate 
functions, 

The history of the Regium Do- 
pum, and of its late inordinate aug. 
mentation, will form an inte resting 
chapter in the fateful history of lre- 
Jaod, and its annihilation as an in- 
The character of 
the transaction is not to be dispatch. 
ed bv a few random 
fuyitive periodical pea. in the por- 
traiture of modern Presbyterianism, 
religious and political, be who will 
give its features to the life, must 


de pe nodent state. 


strokes of a 
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depict the bent and disposition 
the times, the great ministerial o&} 
jects to be accomplished by artifice 
or by force, the character of the 
primary and secondary agents in al 
their descending subordination, the 
ostensible and the secret negocia 
tions, the various pretexts of cle 
cal and lay Presbyters, the differen 
commissions, and arrangements, and 
plans, which have terminated in this 
supplemental establishment, so com 
trasted with the behaviour of og 
Catholic countrymen, and which 
stands such a subject of astonish 
ment to the whole of our Englid 
brethren. 

H. says “he is ready to strike 
hands with me in contributing hi 
humble mite in arousing the spint 
of independence ;” and appears to 
hint, in his conclusion, that the 
laity may, even at this time, be sue 
cessfully instrumental in the rejee 
tion of the Royal Bounty. I gladly 
seize the-hint, and will also profler 
my “ munusculam’” to the ransom of 
the Presbyte rian church, and the 
redemption of its independence, 
Although my expenditure be equal 
to my income, I shall endeavourte 
abridge the former by every allow 
able means, and hereby willingly 
offer £.50 per annum towards the 
formation of a fund which may %& 
entitled, “ Peamrum Popunsns,” for 
the sole purpose of superce:ing am 
extinguishing the “ Recium Donew” 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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Diwests. 

Dyes iMereseeeesFemale Orphan, 
Calvertstown. 
Blessington. 
Castle-knock, 


Morgan’s Schools. 
Holywood Rath, 
Santry. 

Swords, 

Do, 

Finglass. 

Patrick’s Close, 
Celbridge. 
Rathcool. 


CASHEL ys soreeee- Fethard, 
Ballintemple. 
Toem. 
Templeneiry. 
Doon. 


CLOOWER .,...+. Pubbrit. 


CORK .rorveees +++-Blue-Coat Hospital. 
Green-Cvat Do, 
Deane’s Charity-School; 
Moses Dean’s Do 
Sharman’s. 


Ciocuzk.......-Clogher, (Leslies.) 
Garnets. 
Tihallen. 
Monaghan. 

CLOTHE, ,.+++++-Cloyne School, 
Youghall Do, 
Buttevant. 
Castleharrison. 


Cconrert......Eyrecourt. 


DOWN... nseereeee Belfast Schools, 
Bangor Schools. 
Ballinlay. 
Drumbo. 
Donaghadee. 
Lisburn. 


DIRT... u++00eCloncagh, 
Camus. 


ELPHIN...00s..+..Primrose Grange. 
Kusaas.........Hewetson School. 


Cardiffstown School. 
Portarlington. 
Agheld. 
Kilcoinmon, 
Estartas...,...Frankfort. 
Ritacor.., ---Ballymackey, 
Dromoland. 
Killaloe. 
Cimone.........Tullavin. 
MATICK .......Blue School. 


Dr. Hall’s Da, 


Dioceses. 


MEAT Mies ee0es--Athlone, 
Do. 
Recent Bequest for Schools 
in Diocese of Meath. 
Robertson's Schools, 


TAM... 000000000.5t. Johnstown. 
Jamestown, 
WatTerrorp....Blue School. 
Bishop Foys. 
(Ordered, by the House of Commons, 
to be printed, 1 May, 1812.) 


To his Grace Charles Duke of 
Richmond and Lenor, &c. &c. &c. 
Lord-Lieutenant General, and Ge- 
neraul Governor of Ireland. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE, 
E, the undersigned Commis- 
sioners, appointed for inquir- 
ing into the several funds and re- 
venues granted for the purposes of 
education, and into the state and 
condition of all schools in Ireland, 
upon public or charitable founda- 
tions, in pursuance of the powers 
vested in us, proceed to submit to 
your Grace, our Report upon the 
English Schools of private founda- 
tion in Ireland, in which the chil- 
dren of the lower orders of the peo- 
ple receive instruction, and in some 
of which they are also clothed and 

maintained, as well as educated, 


Fork-hill Schools. 


These schools, which are five in 
number, are situated in the parish of 
Fork-hill, in the Diocese of Armagh, 
and were founded under the will of 
Richard Jackson,Esq. who died in the 
year 1787, and left his estates in the 
Counties of Cavan and Armagh to 
the then Lord Primate, the Bishops 
of Down and Connor, and Dromore, 
the Rectors of the parishes of Fork. 
hill, Killevey, Loughgilly, Creg- 
gan, and Dundalk, and their suc 
cessors for ever, in trust and for the 
purpose, after paying certain con- 
giderable Jegacies and annuities te 
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members of his family, “ that the 
residue of the income of his estate 
in the County of Cavan, should be 
equally divided, one- half to be ene 
joyed by his sister and daughter, 
and, after their - ‘cease, for propa- 
gating the gospel; and the other 
half to be expended in clothing aud 
educating as many as the fund will 
allow, poor children of the members 
of the Church of Ireland; and in 
giving to each, at the age of 25 
years, five pounds, and a loom, oa 
a small holding in preference to 
other tenants who may offer.” 

And he left the half of his Fork- 
hill estate in the County of Armagh 
“to be employed in propagating the 
religion of our blessed Saviour, par- 
ticularly in the East, by adding to 
the number of Danish and other 
Protestant Missionaries, as his said 
trustees, or any three of them, (a 
Bishop being one,) shall think pro- 

ner:” and he beque: ithed several 
oh and annuities besides to dil- 
ferent persons. 

Several doubts and difficulties ha 
ving arisen relative to the legal con- 


struction of this will, the trustees of 


the charitable bequests, and the 
various devisees under the will, en- 
tered into article of avreement fora 
division of the property, which a- 
greement was ratified by an Act 
of Parliament passed in 1789, By 
this agreement, one thousand pounds 
per annum was to be applied to 
to the charity for the propagation 
of the gos pel in the East, and 
three hundred and seventy-five 
pounds for ever to be applied by the 
said trustees for the charity, tor the 
children ‘of members of the Church 
of Ireland. This sum o! 375/. per 
annum constitutes the present en- 
dowment of the schools in the parish 
of Fork-hill. 

‘The pian adopted by the trustees 
after the passing of this Act, and 
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ever since acted upon, with recy. 
sional improvements, has been, ip 
afiord the means of ins struction an 
clothing, as far as funds would a4 
mit, to all the poor children j in this 
parish, indise ‘riminately, bot unde 
Protestant masters and NDistresses: 
for this purpose, there were three 
schools built at diffe rent EXtremitics 
of the parish, with suitable dwel. 
ing-houses for masters, and two f& 
mistresses to instruct the girls in ge. 
ing and needle-work. ‘These schoo. 
houses are st: ited to us to be all x 

present 1 CO mple te and pertect pine 
order, and to be kept so out of th 
fund. ‘There are altogether abou 
380 children of both sexes, whoa 
tend these schools, of which num 
ber about 50 are Protestants. The 
masters of the male schools have 4, 
per annum each, out of which they 
are o| pay an assistant; the 
two scliool-mistresses have alt 
salary of 201. each; all have houses 
to reside in. © There is besides an ie 
Spector over the schools, at a salary 
of 40/. per annum, who is generals 
the resident clergyman of the parsh 
There are many of the scholars, whe, 
when educated, are apprenticed bo 
different trades, but chiefly the wee 
ne trade, under Protestant masien 
and at the expiration of thei ap 
prenticeships, they receive each 10 
and a loom, The schools are a 

supplied out of the fund with paper, 

mk, books, and slates, 

‘The trustees of this charity met 
quarterly, any three of whom let 
a board, and examine into the stat 
of the ‘schools, and the conduct 
the masters, &c. 


Drelincourt’s Charity- School. 


This school, which is situated 
the town of Armagh, was {oa 
in the vear 1732, by the wiiow 


Dean Drelincourt, The present ” 
come of the school is as folows 
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An Anauity, payable by the 
Marquis of Lx ywnshbire, and 
which was the ori rinal en- 
dowment left by Mrs. Drel- 
yocourt,. esncccceereecseceesee 

One nendred al il six acres, two 
roods, and thirty- -five per- 
ches, at one guinea per acre, 
of the townlands of Legum- 
ia, in the County Tyrone, 
granted under a ‘renewable 
lease, by Primate Robi: ys 
jn trust for the school, 
the Dean and Chapter of as 
magh, and of which lease 
10 or 12 years are unexpir- 
Crees cceesccces sanroocecoseces 

A proit-rent, received for 
half the school-house, and 
seven acres of land, held by 
§. Moore, farmer, by lease 
for seven years, from Nov. 

A proiit-rent for a farm of 5a. 
lx. 18r4 at the rate of four 
guineas per acre, held by 
lease for ten years, from Ist 
November, 1810, being the 
unexpired term of the inter- 
etof the Dean and Chap- 
ter in the lands,.........0cceees 

A profit rent for 3 acres, and 
17 perches, held by Rev. 
Mr. Clelland, tenant at will, 


to 





£.291 


Aad subject to two Annuities, 
of ioe #.7 each, to the 
poor of the parishes of Ar- 
magh and Clonfeecle, and 
wead rents, which amount 
Miogether to,... 


Cee eee eee eens 


Net Income,.....se0000 £267 


The school-house, which Was Oftl- 


is 


“ciently spacious for the accommo 
on of the present nut iber in the 


. ' 
mi, has | been divided 


hements. 
rtady Mated. There 
4 ey 


are 


“id; they are orphans, 








ei | » | . 

eiaarty hailt lor the ace ommodation 
boas } } t 

i i; cit rs, elng ric re 


One of which is set as al- 


teen female children 
' 
at, who are lodged, clothed, and 


children of the poor in Armagh, and 
are received at any age between §& 
and i0, and continue for five years 
in the establishment: they are 
brought up i the establis hed reli- 
gion, and taught reading, spelling, 
and needle works, and to piat straw; 
and tue prod Ice of the sale of thetr 
works is stated to be about 40/. per 
anium: they are apprenticed as 
servants, or to trades, but in gene- 
ral as the former. ‘There ts a school. 
mistress at a salary of 20/. per an- 
num, and an occastonal gratuity of 
ten pounds; a master attends three 
times in the week to teach the cliul- 
dren accounts; their religious in- 
struction is ca cfully attended to by 
the Curate of Armagh, the Rev, 
Mr. Ball; and aitogether this charity 
is well and must carefully conducte 
ed, 


Magherafelt School. 


There is a schoo! at Mag! ae ate 
founded vader the will of Hug 
Rainey, Esq, in 1707. ‘The folleoe 
ing ts the bhistery of this foundation. 
In the year above-mentioned, Hugh 
Rainey by will devised his personal 
property, which amounted to about 
4,3931, to bw executors, 10 trust 
that they shovld purchase therewith 
lands of inheritance ; the rents there- 
of to be divided, one moiety to his 
nephews, and their issue male and 
female, in strict settlement, and the 
otlier moiety to the support of a cha- 
rity -school for poor boys, who were 
to be ted, clothed, and educated ; 
and he directed, thatan Act of Par- 
liament should be obtaimed for the 
coitirmation of his will, and the 
revulation of the charity. His exee 
cutors havieg died without carrying 
his will into execution, his nephew, 
Thomas Ash, purchased an estate 
from the Right Loucurable Kdward 
Southwell, coutaming 1,562 acres 
and upwards, ly big =onear Downe 
patrick, ia the County of Down, and 
























for which he paid the sum of 6,5451. ; 
of which sum, 2,481/. was burrowed 
by said Thomas Ash, and se- 
cured by mortgaye upon the estate, 
which then produced the yearly in- 
come of 4001. After the. purchase 
of said estate, 1,882/. more of the 
assets of the said Hugh Rainey came 
into the hands of the executors, and 
were applied to the clearing off part 
of the mortgage, leaving the lands 
still subject to the remainder of the 
sum of 24812. due by mortgage. 

It appears, thatin the ilth year 
of George the Second, an Act was 
passed in the Irish Parliament for 
the regulation of this Charity, and 
this Act gave a power to the execu- 
tors so make leases of livesrenewable 
for ever, of part of these lands, in- 
stead of the existing leases of thirty- 
one years, and to take fines from the 
tenants, in order to ratse a sum sufli- 
cient to pay off the remaining incum- 
brances, and then the Act directs, 
that the sum of 175/. should be a 
rent-charge upon said lands, payable 
for ever to the Lord Primate of Ire- 
land, for the support of the school, 
in lieu of the nmiety of the rents ap- 
plicable by the will of Mr. Rainey 
to the said Charity. 

There is a large schoo!-house, built 
in 1713, by the executor ‘Thomas 
Ash, capable of containing twenty- 
four boys, and situated in the town 
of Magherafelt. We find, that in 
1713, eight bovs were brought into 
the school, in the next year eight 
more, and in the year alter, eight 
more; and for many vears subse- 
quent to this period, that number of 
children maintained in the 
school. But mn Consequence of this 
very improvident Act of Parliament, 
by which a rent-charge of 1751. per 
annum was fixed for ever, as the 
annual fund for the support of this 
school, as the value of money de- 
creased, and the necessaries of life 
jnacreased in price, the number of 


were 
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the children have from year to yew 
been reduced, so much s0, that » 
present there are but nine boys ig 
the school. 

There is a school-master at 9 
lary of twelve guineas per annua, 
and a mistress who lives in th 
school-house, and who is a lineal dee 
cendant of the founder, at a 
of 6/. per annum, the sum fixed 
Mr. Rainey in his will. The eh 
dren are taught reading, writing 
and aruhmetic; the boys are as 
prenticed to trades, with a feed 
fifty shillings each, and a new soi 
of clothes; they are taken into th 
school without any distinction of te 
ligion, but whilst at school ar 
brought up as members of the estab 
lished church. ‘There is no fund fe 
the repair of the school house; and 
a few years ayo, it being much ow 
of order, the number of children the 
was reduced, in order to accumulates 
suilicient sum to put it into good 
pair, which it is now represented @ 
us to be in. The accounts of the 
school seem to be regularly kept 
There is no visitor of the schoola 
pointed by the Act of George Hl, 
but his Grace the Primate has, # 
different times, inspected this schoo. 


Orphan School, Circular 
Road, Dublin. 


This establishment was first it 
stituted in the year 1790, in an oll 
house in Prussia-street, in the Cif 
of Dublin, by two benevolent & 
dies, the late Mrs. Edward Tight, 
and the late Mrs. Charles Este; @ 
number of orphans at first was oul 
tive, which has been gradually We 
creased to the present number, one 
hundred and fifty. Two es 
the first opening of the Institue 
in Prussia-street, the sale of the pr 
sent school-house was fixed on; 

a lease of half an acre of land oH) 
petuity having been obtamee © 
Lord Monk, the present very spacws 
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school house and buildings were 
erected thereon by private donations 
and subscriptions. The trustees of 
the establishment have rented eleven 
acres of land adjoining the house, 
atthe price of ten pounds, four shil- 
liogs, and nine-pence, per acre. 

The children received into this 
foundation are female orphans, be- 
tween the ages of five and ten years 
a the time of admission, and des- 
titute of the means of support; they 
must also be recommended by a 
subscriber, and their Orphanism cer- 
tified by the minister or Curate, and 
churchwardens of their respective 
parishes. A penal-bond is also re- 
quired to be passed, subjecting sume 
wlveat friend of each child apply- 
ing for admission, to the payment 
of 50/. ta the event of either parent 
ofthe child received being alive. 

The children, who are lodged, 
dieted, clothed, and instructed, are 
aogat reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and instructed im the priaci- 
ples of the Christian religion; they 
we alsotaught all sorts of needle- 
work, knitting, and household work, 
qualify them to become useful ser-- 
fants. 

The only permanent fund for the . 
spport of this most useful and 
vell conducted institution, arises 
tom the interest of 5,700/,, Govern- 
meat five per cent, stock, which was 
® aCumulation of legacies, private 
tubscriptions, and donations, 

Parhament gives an annual grant 
Wd Money to this foundation, the 
“eraze ot which, for the last three 
fers, bas been 1,633/. 13s. 4d. per 
‘uum, 


Che casual annual funds are, 


2, 
“mpwl Charity Sermon, averaged 
of the Children’s work,,....... 110 
bscriptions, Kc.....sgeeceee 160 


Peeeeeeeeere 


bilfasr MAG. NO. LI, 


There was also a sum of 2.5001, 
granted by Parliament for building 
achapel ; but which being found 
too small for the purpose, has been 
laid out in government debentures, 
the interest to accumulate until the 
sum is sufficient for the purpose in- 
tended, 

The officers of the establishment 
are, 

A Chaplain, two Physicians, ons 
Surgeon, and a Reyister, who have 
no salaries ; 


Per Annum. 
#£. 8. de 
A Secretaryn.cccececsccseeeseeeeesee3O —— —— 
A MatrOti.ccccscccccesccccdcccccsese? OO ome om 
AA DEUERORE nocctendccoceess coors 3 
An Under Ditto.......... bcecceeseeDO —— om 
A Writing Mastér.........000-++ +» 4o— — 
Five of the best informed Girls, 
who are teachers......0.000. 7:17 4h 
A Caokendcncctetedces eeeectoceee sétiecln ==> a! 


The number of children appren- 
ticed as seivairs Ginciudhig uta who 
have been given out to their treads, 
who were able to maimtain them,) 
has amounted, since the first es- 
tablishment, to one hundred and six- 
teen. 

The average expenditure of the es- 
tablishment for three years, endin 
5th Jan. 1811, has been 2,693/. 2s. 9d. 

It is conducted by governors and 
governesses, who meet at the school- 
house on the first day of each mont 
(January, August, September, an 
‘:clober excepted) to transact the 
busioess thereof. 


Calverstuwn. 


Sir Richard Levinge, Baronet, who 
formeriy resided at Calverstown, aud 
died in the year 1747, bequeathed 
the lands of Laeken,in the County of 
Meath, partly ict in tee-farm, and 
partly ier YOO years, tor yil. lds, 
for the maimieuance and instruction 
at Calversiown, of poor chiidren, and 
for binding them out apprentices. 

There ag @ schovi-house, which 


Mm 















































is reported to be in pretty good con- 
dition; but there. are only seven 
boys at present maintained in the 
establishment, tor whom the master 
is aliowed 81. pet head for their sup- 

ri, schooling, &e. 

We have referred it to the com- 
missioners of charitable donations, 
to make inquiries respecting a con- 
siderable arrear now due of the an 
nuity of this school, charged upon 
the lands of Lacken by the founder. 


Blessington School. 

There is a school at Blessington, 
in the County of Wicklow, tounded 
by the first Marquis of Downshire, 
in Which 1m was proposed, that twen- 
ty x ns ot Protestant tenants of his 
estate, should be taucht reading, 
Wrim., and arithmetic, and to be 
clothed; to be admitted at eight 
years of age, and dismissed at 
twelve. In all the estate, as we 
are mtormed, from the first foundas 
tion of the school ull now, there 


could not be got so many sons of 


Proe-rants whose parents would 
perm them to take the benefit 
of the imstitution ; Roman Catholie 
children have theretore been ad- 
mitted The endowment consists 
of an house and garden, and a sae 
lary of 15/ per annum to the mas- 
ter, and an allowance for fuel of 
44 Os. 8dy ‘the children pay for 
their schoolhng at the usual rates 
of poor-schools ; the number at pre 
sent on the establishment has not 
been returned to us, 


‘ Casile-Anock. 

William Crosthwane, Esq. by 
deed dated 15th: August 1720, crant- 
ed-i0d yearly tor ever, issumy out 
of the impropriate rectory of Follys 
town, in the County of Meath, to 
the Archbishop of Dublin for the 
time being, in trust, for the edpca- 
tion of poor children of the parishes 
of. Castie-knock, Mullahidart, and 
Consiilab, diocese of Dublin. ‘ 
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There are twelve children jp. 
structed gratis at present on thy 
foundation. 


A piece of ground has beep » 
ken lately in this union of parishes 
and two large schoolehouses, one fy 
boys, and the other for girls, ax 
now erecting by the truscees of the 
late Richard Morgan, Esq. for the 
purpose of Carrying inte execy 
tion the intentions of his will, 


Morgan’s Charity-Schools, 

In the year 1773, Richard Moe 
gan, Isq. of Newcastle, m the Cow 
ty of Dublin, by his last will asd 
testament, after bequeathing seven 
legacies to different persons, and 
certam annuities to his nearest ree 
tives, devised all his personal pre 
perty, and real and freehold estates 
‘in trusj, to the Lord Primate d 
Ireland, the Archbishop of Dubla, 
the Chiet Justice of the King’s Benet, 
the Chief Baron ot the Exchequer 
and the Lord Mayor of the «iy 
ot Dublin, all for the time beimg, 
and their successors for ever; @ 
of the produce of the said estate, @ 
erect and furnish two separate builé 
ings, for the following purposes; ™% 
one to provide tor the accommot 
ofone hundred boys; the other forthe 
accommodation ot one handred aids, 
the children of poor reduced Proter 
tant parents; to be clothed, dicted, 
lodged, educated, and instracted i 
reading, writing, arithmete, 
other useful and necessary 4 
cations for persons of their 
tion in life, under the mspectie 
proper masters and mistress®s) 
when of suflicient age, to be a 
prenticed to Protestant maste® 
mistresses, paying with each an 
prentice fee of 51.” And save 
said will provided, that a som 
exceeding 3,000/. should be e% wii 
ed in sand buridings 5 and . is 
further digecied by the will, tbat ; 
case the fund should 
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greater sum annually than would be 
sufficient for the said purposes, that 
the sorplus should be applied in por- 
tioning such of the children as 
gould behave well in thetr appren- 
ticeships, and should lntermarry 
with Protestants; and it was further 
directed by Mr. Morvan in his wall, 
dat the said buildings should be 
erected on lands to be taken not 
exceeding two miles from the city 
of Dublin, within a convenient dis- 
uace from a. parish church, and 
hat not more than two 
ud should be appropriated to each 
building 

Mr. Morgan died in 
)784. 

His nephew and heir at law, John 
Godiey, Esq. immediately contested 
the will, on the grounds that the tes- 
ator was not of a sound aud dispos- 
ing mind at the time of his making 
it, 

The committee of charity of the 
lrsh House of Lords, in the year 
(TH, taking into consideration the 
willand charitable bequests of Mr. 
Morgan, commenced for the trus- 
Wesasuii in chancery against Mr. 
bodley, who had entered into pos- 
iesion of the real and personal pro- 
perty of the testator; and as the 
kW suit was certaia to bea contested, 
ledious, and eXpersive one, and the 
ue of jt was thought to be doubr- 
lel, the committee of charity of the 
Ish House of Lords in 1792, re 
“mmended to the trustees to enter 
0 an avyreement with Mr. Godiey, 
4 the other persons claiming un- 
Cr the will, to divide the real and 
personal property of the testator 
“two equal parts, one part there- 
MW be allowed to the chanty, and 
= Other to the said Mi Godley 
— Claimants ; and ac- 

“SStY all parties having consent- 
tobe arrangement, an Act of 
bi pom, the expenses of which 

pad out of the fund, was pass- 


the year 
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acres of 


ed in the 33d year of George the 
Third, to confirm said avieeucnat, 
amd to incorporate the trusices afore. 
said, and their successors for ever, 
by the name of « The Trastees of 
Morvan’s Charity Sehools.” 

An amicable bill tor the partition 
of ihe property was afterwards in- 
stituted, and ‘a decree for a divi- 
sion of the estate and the personal 
property obtained in the Court of 
kxchequer in the year 1795. The 
execution of this decree was how- 
ever delayed in cousequence of the 
death of Mr. Godley It was at 
length finally obtained, and a come 
mission issued for the partition ; and 
the several estates were equally di- 
vided between the trustees and the 
heirs of Mr. Godley ; and a very 
respectable gentleman, Mr Charles 
Hamilton, was appointed their agent 
by the trustees, a sufficient fund 
having been collected for the par- 
poses of building the two school- 
houses ; at length, in 1810, some 
ground was procured on the estate 
of Lord Ashtown, near Castle- Knock 
jn the County of Dublin, and the 
buildings commenced, which, we 
are informed are going on rapidly, 

The estates, which were allotted 
to this charity upon the partition, 
produce the net rent at present 
of about 1,652/ 3s. td. 

It is represented to us, that the 
lands of Newcastle, the present 
leases of which will expire in about 
six years, will then probably pro- 
duce an annual rent of GOO. per 
apnum additional; no rise can be 
looked for on any other part of the 
estate of the charity, 

‘The sum now in the bank, and 
which 1s vested io the five per cents, 
stock, is 8,887/. The estimate for 
the two school-houses now building, 
is under 8,000/., about 2,500. of 
which has been expended already ; 
it is expected that- they will be fi- 
nished in May 1813; another year’s 












































rent of the estate, as well as the an- 
nual interes! of the residue of the 
fund in the five per cents. will be 
ap) licable to furnish the two school- 
houses. In fine, these two estab- 
lishments, if well attended to, and 
supplied with capable masters and 
supermmendepts, promise to be most 
useful and noble establishments a- 
mong the many public ones which 
at present exist 10 Ireland, for the 
education of the children of the 
lower orders of our people. 


Hollywood Rath. 


The Rev Danie! Jackson, by will, 
in the year 1706, charged the lands 
of Hollywood Rath with 64. per an- 
num tor ever for a school master, 
and $02 tor building a school house, 
and devised three acres of land tor 
the same purpose. 


Santry School. 


The said Rev. Mr. Jackson also 
devised a profit rent out of the lands 
of Goulding’s tarm, contaming 40 
acres, and held for 999 years, to the 
vicar of Santry for the time being, 
in trust, for butkding a school-house 
at Santry, aud paying a school-mas 
ter Ol. yearly ; the remainder of the 
profit-rent to be retained by the 
vicar as trustee, 

There is a schoo]. house here with 
2 small garden; and the vicar pays 
the master 6/4, per annum — bight 
boys and twelve gitls are mstructed 
at this school, 


S:ords School, 


A school has been some few vears 
past established in this town, npon an 
extensive and liberal plan, by the 
trustees of the Compensation Fund, 
allowed by the Parliament of Ire. 
land atthe Laion for the horough 
of Swords, being the sum of 15,000/. 
And as this was one of what were 
called Potwallopimg boroughs, and 
uot private property, the sun allow- 
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ed by Parliament to each 
which at the Union was to cease» 
send members to Parliament, wy 
vested in trustees, namely, the 
Chancellor, Archbihop of m 
Bishop of Kildare, Provost ¢ 
Trinny College Dubiin, Dea ¢ 
St. Patrick’s, and the Vicar of the 
parish; and it was determined 
them to found a school in the ton 
of Swords, for the education of th 
children of the lower orders of the 
people, without any distinction ¢ 
religious persuasions ; accordingly, 
a very handsome and commodioy 
school house wos erected, at aa @& 
pense of above 2,0001 | bere area 
master, Mistress, and superimtenb 
ent, at a salary of filty pounds pe 
annum erch ‘The school was oper 
ed in the year 1809 since which 
time, above twenty children bare 
been apprenticed from it to ditlerent 
trades. ‘lhere are now oo th 
books 261 children, of which oom 
ber 127 are boys, and 134 gine 
ail are day-scholars, and instructed 
gratuitously in reading writing, ai 
arithmetic ; the most intelligent sche 
lars of each sex are appomted mone 
tours of classes, and each monitors 
allowed ten shillings per quan 
salary ; a fee, in no cases less a 
10/, or more than 20L, 6 gH 
with each child apprenticed, 
the most deserving children 
those who have attended the « 
regularly, are, at a public a 
examination, selected and rece® 
mended io the trustees tor appt 
ticeships. 

Gauseuene with this establishmem 
and supported out of its aves | 
also a dispensary and 4 coals 
for supplying with medicine res 
when wanted, and with one 
a reduced price, the part nis of 
pourest children who have te 
atieuded ihe school; the oiher 
geat inha}uants of sagen 
proper recomendations, ar 
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to the benefits both of the dispensa- 
ry and coal yard, 
Swords. 


Dean Scardeville, in the year 1703, 
bequeathed a sum of money tor the 
wpport of a school in the pecieh 
of Swords for the children of poor 
Protestants We find that the then 
Avtorney General, at the relation of 
the churchwardens of the pari-h, in 
the vear 1779, filed a bill in chan- 
cery fur the recovery of this charity ; 
the suit was abandoned, but on what 
grounds we have not been able to as- 
certain. 

ht appears by the vestry-book of 
the parish of Swords, that an Ioven- 
tory was taken on the 20ch of Feb- 
rary, 1739, of all the deeds. aud 
pavers be louging to the parish, and 
that there were then (inter alia) a 
map of the lands given by the Rev, 
Archleacon Hewetson, for the en- 
dowment of a school, and a convey- 
ance from him of a miil and lands to 
the said school. 

We have been furnished by the 
present incumbent of Swords, with 
a copy of this indenture, which is 
died 28h July, 1719, and made 
by Archdeacon Hewetson to the Rev. 
John Wynne, the thea incumbent, 
wd his successurs for ever, “ of all 
Wat and those the lands whereon the 
Dill stands, how in the possession 
of Samuel Biass, together with the 
Mid mill, for the sole use and SUp- 
port of a sxhool master, licensed by 
bis Grace the Archbishop of Dub- 
™ aod his successors, Archbishops 
# Dublin from time to time, for 
er, for the said parish of Swords. 

There are no schools at Swords 
"pported under either of these en- 

"ments, nor ever have been in 
Mt memory of any one now live 


ay. 
F inglass. 


This school is supported by the in- 
of money bequeathed at dif- 


ferent times to it, and now amount- 
ing to about 20/. per annum. The 
school house has beea suiiered to 
go to ruin ; the school is kept 
in the house of the clerk of the 
parish, who is the school-master, 
and who has about 25 scholars. 
Mr. James Knight, by deed, 
dated the 30th November, 1725, 
granted a rent-charge for ever of 
601. yearly, for the support of a 
charity-school then kept in the 
little close behind the Cathedral of 
St. Patrick’s, in Dablin, “ for clothe 
ing, educating, and binding out ap- 
prentices, 20 boys of poor Popish 
parents, to be bred up Protestants, 
If the children of such parents are 
not to be had, the children of pocr 
Protestants are to be admitted,” 
A long and extensive suit, for the 
recovery of this charity, was insti- 
tuted, and a decree in its favour 
given about the year 1780; the 
rent charge, however, is not now 
paid, or any school kept on this 
foundation. The trustees of this 
Charity are the Archbishop of Dub- 


_lin, the Dean of St. Patrick’s, and 


other dignitaries of the Chapter. 
We have been informed by a mem- 
ber of the Board, the Lord Bishop 
of Killalla, who, whea Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, had fully investigated this 
business, that William Humphrey, 
ksq., whose estate is subject to this 
rent-charge, has expressed his wil- 
lingness to come to an amicable 
agreement with the trustees, and to 
pay the arrear. 


Celbridge Charity-School., 


This is an endowment by the late 
Right Honourable William Connolly, 
Speaker of the Irish Llouse of Com- 
mons in the reign of George the 
Lirst; and is situated at Celbridge, 
im the Countyof Dublin. Here isa 
school-house sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate one hundred children, 
with @ garden aud four acres under 


yard, out-offices and pasture, to- 
getber with 45 acres of liad round 
the house, partly enclose’ by an 
eight feet high wall, ‘Ihe original 
endowment was a rent-charge oj 
250/. per annum on the Connolly 
estate to which Mr. William: Con- 
nolly the nephew of the founder, 
gave additional lands, so as to make 
the number of acres attached to the 
endowment fifty; and which are 
valued at four pounds per acre; an 
annuity for ever of O/. per annum 
was purchased for 200/. some years 
ayo, which sum was the donation of 
the late Councellor Theobald Wolt; 
the permanent income of the endow- 
ment is therefore 450/. per annum. 

The late Right Honourable Tho- 
mas Connolly made the school a 
further grant. for the lives of six per- 
sons, four of which are dropped, 
Lady Louisa Connolly, and a Mr. 
John Simmons, being the survivors,) 
and during their lives the school is 
entitled to receive per annum 50, 
gnore, Mr. Connolly’s annuity. 

In consequence of a. application 
made in February, 1809, by Lady 
Louisa Connolly, the on. surviving 
trustee, this establishment was, im 
the month of December, in the same 
rear, transierred to the management 
of the incorporated society tor pro- 
moting Protestant schools in Ire- 
land, and the funds applicable to its 
support were legaily vested in that 
Board. Under this arrangement, 
provision has been made by the so- 
ciety for the constant reception of 
thirty chiidren, at the recou;menda- 
tion wf the representatives ot the late 
Mr. Connelly, beeanse the school 
having been orginally instituted and 
endowed tor the benefit of the “e- 
nantry on the estate of that family, 
it appeared proper, that the first step 
should be to secure their miterest in 
it, 

There were in the school, at the 
time the incorporated society got 
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possession of it, twenty-seven ie calg 
children, which number has bee 
Sluice increased to one” hundred 

six; and the additional building, 
which have been undertaken by», 
cer of the society, and which ar 
completed, afford, as we ar inform. 
ed, ample accommodation for og 
hundred and eighty Children 4 


local al) superintending COMM the 
has been formed of the mom » 
spectable ladies and gentlemen ¢ 


the ne:ehbourhood, on the recom 
mendation of Lady Louisa Connolly; 
the Curate of Leixlip is the ee 
chist, and there is a regular attepb 
ing apothecary. There is a mase 
and nnstress over this establishment, 
a female usher has been also » 
pointed, and under their superim 
tendence, with the assistance of th 
elder girls acting as mouitors, the 
children are carefully instructed ia 
readine, writing, and arthmeti¢ 
and the principles of the Protestas 
religion; and the children, during 
the hours set apart for labour, a 
employed ip spinning, plating sim, 
dressing flax, knitung stock ings, and 
mending their own clues, 
other useful branches of femalem 
dustry, 
Rathcool School. 

This school is situated inthe 
laze of Rathcool, about 10 mile 
from Dublin, and was endowed byt 
Mrs Mercer, in the year 1734 #@ 
lett her estates to five trusiees, 1% 
the Archbishop of Dubli, the Be 
shop of Kildare, the Dean of & 
Patrick’s, the Archdeacon of Deb 
lin, and the Minister of St. Bridget’ 
Charch, in Dublin, all for the tm 
being: for two purposes; firs’, 
paying annually thereout one hum 
dred pounds to the sick poor of the 
parishes of St. Bridget, 5 Peser's 
St Nicholas without, and St Lut 
and wext, for the maintevance a@ 
many Protestant chiidren a the re 
sidue of the income could 
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In the year 1744, the schooj-house 
. ins agood and sub- 
in excellent re- 
pair; at first, 20 female children 
were received, now (1812) filiy 
irs are maintained, clothed, and 
educated, the income being ine 
ceased from 330/. per annum, to 
g5( 16s. 7d., subject to the 1001. 
per anium to the parishes betore- 
mentioned, with a prospect of fur 
ther increase at the expiration of 
ome of the existing leases, the 
reatet partof which are determl- 
mble Besides the estate, the sum 
of 4501., five per cent, stock, has 
been lately bought out of the sav- 
ings, and two bequests to the school, 
viding now 22/ kOs. per annum to 
the income of the charity. This 
sock is vested in the joint names of 
the present Bishop of Killalla, and 
the Reverend Peter Lefanu, Minister 
of St. Bridget’s, who succeeded ihe 
present Bishop of Kiilalla, in the 
wpermiendence and management 
# this school, under the controul of 
We trastees, and who also, after the 
trample of his Lordship, collects the 
feits without any Charge to the Cha- 
nty. 
lhe mistress of the school has a 
miary of 12/. a-year, and is also al- 
wwed six-pence per diem for her 
det: the master, who is her husband, 
bas twelve pounds perannum. The 
cuildrea are maintained for 3d. per 
fayeach, and twenty acres of the 
aad is annexed to the house, which 
the master is allowed rent-free, to- 
feher with six cow s, bought at the 
‘pense of the institution, to make 
? lor the smallness of the al- 
ee of 3hd., per head, a 
“y, for each child’s food. ‘There 
sina : gardener, and one. inaid 
» paid by the trustees , so 
mt the maintenance of each 
MNbiied of cae cctssten ct 2 
, sive of the salaries of the 


t#al . 
lishment, may be estimated at 
“. ach, 


was compiles’ d: 
stantial building, 
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The present annual expenditure of 
this establishment is not much above 
500/., so that if the establishment 
continues to be conducted with as 
much economy as heretofore, more 
savings will be gradually made for 
contingent expenses, arising from 
sickness, repairs, furniture, and, in 
time, for the merease of the number 
ot the establishment, 

The cinldren are taught, besides 
reading, writting, and arithmetic, spin- 
ning, knitting, aeedle- work, and parti- 
cularly every species of household 
country employment: their religious 
education is also carefully attended 
to. 

The girls, when fit, are appren- 
ticed to trades and services, as op- 
portunities offer, 

The Charity, for many years past, 
has beeu, and still is, extremely 
well conducted in every respect. 
The trustees visit the school, and 
hold frequent Boards, and pass the 
accounts at stated periods. 


Fcthard School. 


This is a smali endowment of 
200/. left by the will of the Rev, More 
gan Elickey, many years ago, in the 
hands of the Kev Joho Armstrong, 
ol Tipperary, at five percent in trust, 
as an additional stipend to the 
school-master of the parochial] school 
of Fethard, ‘There are thirty-four 
scholars at this sehool, who pay 
from three to five shillings per quar- 
ter for their instruction, ‘There is 
no school-hoase belonging to the en 
dowment. 


Ballintemple School. 


An endowment of one hundred 
pounds, left by the same person, in 
the same hands, for the like dbject, 
and under the same rales; no school- 
master at present, but one tu be ap- 
pointed as soon as a proper person 
can be obtained: ifo school-house. 

The foregoing sum of 300/, is in 





the hands of the Rev. William Arm- 
strong, Rector of Meailifle, m the 
Diocese of Cashel, eldest son and 
representative of the late Rev. John 
Armstrong; the interest has been 
regularly paid, save for three years, 
when there was no school-master ; 
the arrear is in the hands of the 
Rey. William Armstrong. 


Toem. 


An endowment in the same dio- 
cese of one hundred pounds, left by 
the will of the Rev. J Doherty, in 
trust, to the late Archbishop Cox, at 
41. per cent., as an additional sti- 
pend to the school-master of the pa- 
rochial school of Toem. ‘The school- 
master having lately died, the school 
is kept by his widow, who has ten 
scholars, who pay two shillings and 
six pence per quarter. No house 
belonging to the endowment, 

Templenciry. 

An endowment of one hundred 
pouni's, at four per cent., in the 
same hands, Ieft by the Rev. J. 
Doherty, for the same object, and 
under the same rules. The parish 
clerk is here the ‘school-master: he 
has twenty scholars, who pay at 
the rate of two shillings and six 
pence per quarter. Noschool hoase 
belonging to this endowment. 


Doon. 


Ao endowment of one hundred 
pounds also leit by the same person, 
in the same hands, and for the same 
purpose. The parish clerk is the 
school master: he has no house ; 
number of his scholars is not re- 
turned. 

The foregoing sums are each se- 
cured in the hands of the represen- 
tatives of the late Archbishop Cox, 
at four per cent interest, which has 
been regularly paid. 


Tubbrit Sc/ ool, 


This school, which is situated at 
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Tubbrit, in the County of Berg, 
nagh, was founded under the wild 
George Vaughan Esq, dated 
23d day of June, 1735, who & 
vised all his estate in the County ¢ 
Fermanagh, and all his other lank 
of inheritance, freehold, and othe 
leases, to the then Primate of Ip 
land, the Lords Bishop of Demy, 
Clogher, Raphoe, Elphin, Kilmor, 
Meath, and their successonm 
gether with certain other  persog 
named in his will, in. trust, the 
they should yearly and every yey 
lay out the sum of two thous 
pounds in the purchase of landsd 
inheritance, in fee simple, and com 
tinue so to do, until the anned 
amount of these new purchases, and 
the income of his estates so devised, 
should amount’ to the clear yeariy 
value of four thousand pounds; asl 
his will then directed, that we 
and so soon as such purchases shal 
be cowpleted, and the estates shal 
produce an income of four thoume 
pounds per annum, that his tuset 
shall then set apart so much of bi 
estates in the County of Fermanagt 
and County of Donegal, and of the 
lands so to be purchased as afore 
said, as should make up and amos 
to 2,0001 per annum, which wa 
the trustees aforesaid were to app 
priate to the erection and support 
a schoul-house and school, sulbeiei 
ly large to contain three b 
boys, and two hundred girl, win 
were to be maintained, ed 
and instructed in the several bram 
ches of the linen manafacture, 
in husbandry, in such manner ® 
the said trustees shall from wme ° 
time think most fit and pert 
Said endowment to be cal 


known by the name of, “ 
ritable “, toons School | 
Vaughan, [sq.” He also ts 
that a church should be built for 

use of the ehildren of the ie 


ment; and he further di 
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will. that the other moiety of Lins 


two 


estaie, amounting to thousand 
te , = : 


? 
vis per annu n, should be vested 
sis ia his trustees, in trust, and for 
the use of his wife during her Inte, 
“un 
Mu ; 
tions, Who are specified in 


use of each for life 


ya it 
his will, to tue 

+} _— 
@ thiswcome Of 20001, with re- 


the Sur- 
ral in 


. aders to heirs maie, and 


dure lie, 


vvor of them 


; s ; 
delauit Of such hems, rem winde {0 fre 
hn wpo ated Soc Y ju prom ting 
Beelish Protestant Chartei 

} hay Gied in 


schools, 
Mr. Georg: Vauvhan has 
the year 1763, and his executors 
smed in his will having renounced 


execution thereol, ind his ne- 
} 

hed VED 
and soou 


HepPAeW, 


phew, Dasil 


ken Out adiuiinistration 


Brooke, Is } 
7 
el died, and anoioer 
Luatavus Bror Kes ke ey having SUC} 
weeded to , 


768, it was discovered, that 


adimioistrator ii 
owing 
the circumstance of his leasehold 
ferests uncer the see of Derry, 
which were very considerable, hav- 


bin as 


mg been sullered to expire, there 
remained but his real esiates in the 
Done- 
a, amounting to the yYeariy lile 


Lounties of Fermanagh aud 


come ofoniy 1.2842. 15s. to enable 


a. ? ’ : . } 
trustees toa purchase lands Ob tite 


mance sullicient to pra luce the 
Yearly income of 3 
my imcome of LOOUL, : until 
. ch purcha ; were mad 


e, na part 
if tie hy : it ; 
me Chariabie or Other devises in 


the 
( arried 


ans | 
whereupon an at 


uls will, could, according lo 
net letter of the saine, be 

) eect - ree- 
i Was enti red into betwee i} the 
restces md Mr. 


molety of 


he relations of 
d fo be 


COnCILIONS In 
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her her death, to several of 


“empowered to make leases of the 






983s 


estate was equ ily diy ded, and one 


Vauvhan’s re- 


! 


half coutirimed to \ir. 
lations im strict setilement, accord- 


> 


ing to his will, but freed trom the 


himut Mion over to thr pine OF orate df 


fae 
, mm detault of is 


society sue MW iit, and 


the 
Derry, 


was Vested im 
Bish DS of 
Clogher, and Raphoe, forthe ume 


thie otlner | itt 
Primate, the 


being, St. George Caulfield, Richard 
Leshe, Antony then Ciie f 
Baron of the Lxche quer, W illiana 


Foster 


Scott, second Baron of said Court, 
' 


Edward Ledwich, Dean of hildare, 

Richerd Woodward, Dean of Clooh- 
» 

er, Sir Brooke, 


‘Vrthur and Lloward 


St. George, and the Rector of the 
parish of Drambewan for the tune 
being; which persons were Constis 


tuted a corporation, with power lo 
supply vacancies within six ci lendat 


o that the 
vernors may always bi thirteen, and 


al id those 


mouths, ) 


number of go- 


no more: Lovernors Were 
to have power of thaking ruies avd 
reculatious, and of appo nung Oliul- 
cers and servants for the 
ment, admitting children, 


perintending the allairs of the Cha- 


+s 


! 
estaDlisii- 


and Sue 


rity; and by the same act, they are 
Pe 
lands of the Charity, tor three lives 
or 31 years, iN possession, and not 
in reversion, at the best reserved 
yearly rent 
The Corporation having caused a 
school-house, with every surtable 
accomadation, aud e ipabl of COU. 
taining from seventy Lo eighty chil 
dren, to he erected, which cost about 
five 


school i the 


thousand pounds, 
Y¢ ir j 4 37 


dren were then admitted into il, who 


opened this 
> thirty clitle 
were dieted, clothed, lodeved, and ine 


readmy, wriltny, arithe 


melic, ay culture, aud garde ining, 
We have been furiished by the Re Vv, 


Doctor Tloward St. Geos 


ihe surviving trust 


, 


°c, Onc of 
, , 

es unaer the Act 
of Parliam of 1776, (whom we 
eXaminev,) wilu Lhe sOlUWIDE ave 


NN 





count of the present condition of 
thisendowment. He has stated to 
us, that the estate of the Chae 
rity now produced a net rent of 
GOO0L 13s. 10d. only, after 
Ing fee-larim 
but we have not be 
cure an 
acres which the 
an estimate of the 
value of the lands. 
Dr. St. 


bes; ics this estate, 


luct- 
uts fees 5 
to pro- 


rents and age 
i able 
account of the number of 
estate Contains, or 
present annual 
It appears from 
examination, that 
there is the sum 
of six thousand pounds ip three and 
a half per cent. debentures, lod ed 
in the Bank of Messrs Finlay and 
Company, iw Dublin, in the name 
of Doctor St. Georg 
treasurer of this Charity, 
terest of which debentures amounts 
to 2102 per annum, so that the total 
present income of this ec! Art) y-school 
is SIG 13s. 10d. per annum. 

‘| here are at pres int forty boy s in 
who are fed, 
bey are Te- 
SIX years 
jourtecn, (and some. 


(,eorge’s 


e, whos aiso the 
and the ine 


this establishment, 
‘ lothe ad, and S( hooks dd : 
ecived in the foundation at 
Oi ave, und at 
times net till sixteen years of age,) 

Ue. 


S 


lustructed tn any 


are appre nticed to weavers to 


neral, but are not 


trace whilst in the school: ate of 
Si. Is given with each appre tice to 
the master, and 3/. more atthe end 
ol the first vear, and 4/. to the lad 


himsell, at the expiration of the ap- 


prenticeship. 
‘| 7% ates ta tee t 
he ofhcers o his establishment 
and their 


tollows. 


iespective Salariegs ure as 


Per Annum. 

= “a 2 

ee eee 
tet School 
2d Dirto,..... sgubaeeeweianessénnes A 
FN PE ELS RE i$ i3 


Housekeeper, and 2 maid-ser- 


| 
oe 


va Sy ecesee eesesee es seeeces eerece 21 7 6 
Apo LECT Y qeoccoccccccccces erecee 616 6 
SETabcccdnecdccabecosecuccsecseres 3s & & 
SOTG, cocccccccccccesccccccceescosece 3 6 6&6 
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The agent to the estate is paid y 
the rate of one shilling in the pound 
the re is ag arde ot three acres, 
walled in and adjoining the thous, 
part of which is converted inte 4 
nursery for rearing young forg 
trees, which are to be sold 1OF the 
beneht of the Charity; there isy 
chapel also, which was built agree 
ably tothe will of the lounder, a 
joining the school, in’ which divig 
service is regularly performed by 
the chapiain, who ts head Supers 
tendent of 
annual expense of the instig 
SO00L 
trustees, be-ides thew 
thew situakonus ae 


the establishment, The 
total 
tion is about 
‘| lie | reseu 
five who 
perpetual trustees, are 
‘Lhe present Arc bbishop of Tuam, 
Doctor tloward St, Georg 
Colouel Mervyn Archdall, 
Doctor Dutvenan, 
The Rev. Dean of Raphoe, 
Henry Brooke, Esquire, 
Rev, Ric hard Babia aton, 
a (one v vacanh) 
( lo be continucd ) 


from 
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-Milt me to use the right 

iree discussion, and to call ® 
r eed rion the merits of the p@ 
hiuherto pursued forthe manag cement 
of the Academical Insite 
it You Some of you # 
haps may be active the masae 
it, and all of you ae with 
out doubt interested in its sce 
I also am desirous that an instite ne 
of useful koe 
ledoe may but | fear 
this Cast the y st jul jyc1ous pias 
have not been ad opt ted to cm 


A certain degree of or 
dees 


new 
Lown, 


ment ol 


for the diffusion 


suUCcCE ed, 


SUCCESS, 
rage is necessary to Expose 
when a large body of respectable po 
sons are conc erned, al nd when, %* 


generally happens in disputed * 
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' are reacd\ to overw helm 


the majority 
with obloguy the ol 
ite schemes [ shall 


io expre ssmyv opin 
en to conviction, if arguments 


yector to favour- 
however, dare 


n, while I stand 


chal he at duced to prove, that I 
love taken up erroneous Opinions 
sn the subject. Discussions, fairly 


conducted on both sides, cannot iM 


gre the interests of the institution, 


building looks well at 
have never examined 
it closely. A part of the funds has 
been jut liciously reserve ‘d for literary 
My objection lies to the 
too extended, at least 

inthe first To establish a 
good school, or ac ademy, it the lat- 
ler term pleases best, appears, in 
most tie 

insti- 

ution. =for although large subscripe 
first, yet 
resources are quit kly exhausted, and 


The new 
a distance 


purpose | 
plan being 
instance, 


my view, consonant to 


resent limited means of the 


t 
tu 


tious Were viven at these 
when the building shall be completed, 
ihe funds for protessors will be scan- 
ly indeed. ‘To remedy this defi- 
CNC, some have looked to rec elve 
ecrument, In the pre- 
wat state of the dilapidated finances 
othe country, it is scarcely tair to 
Bx the community with the support 

faplan calcul: ited only tor the ex- 


a from ROV 


Clusive benefit of a corn r of the 
tupire. But there is a stronger ob- 
on. Before receiving aid from 


wvernment, mgependence must be 


) 


Variered, Jia the view oO} 


this 
tuken place, and ina 
‘ppomtment of honorary visi- 
ors, the con ductors of the instito- 
hon have prepare d masters for il, as 
% Duke of Richmond not obscure ly 
ated | u us answer to the address 
gers and visitors, when 
~ Wisin Beliast. Thus, if in hopes 
€ conciliatiny favour, concessions 
government, or 
part of the commu- 

ht be vained in funds, 
in the true uv efulness 


some, 
bas already 


es 
' ie mana 


we made 
, 


He afistocratic 


cither to 


oy 


‘ ' 
2) What tig 
a, iid be lost 


, Ty “fof , ORS 
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of an in lependent and unshackled 


institution, from which the pure 
cenume principles of civil and res 
Eixtcus liberty might be expected to 


flow, as from an unpo! ike d SOUrCEs 

Che plan of giving the Academi- 
cal attics the form of a College, 
appears to have been an original 
error. But it is a defect in the Irish 
character, to commence magnifi- 
cently, and for want of adequate 
means, toend ona greatly diminished 
scale. The town of Bellast, of late, 
furnishes few exceptions to the re- 
neral ind 
show fashionable re- 
volution of public opinion, 
ferred to 
in my estimation, it ts 
begin moderately, and proceed by 
slow deo than to 
inence maunificently, and end with 
diminished splendour 

To afford’a solid foundation for 
professorships, large permanent 
funds would be necessary to vive 
security to induce men of talents 
to come, as the emoluments trom 
pupils would be so very un- 
certain, and 
would be necessary to give lectures 
in the different branches of a colle- 
education. On oa 


rule, and magoificence 
appear in the 
to be vre@e 


Yet, 


pre ferable to 


substantial usefulness. 


rees, ratnuer COM 


several professors 


grate course of 

more contracte: | scale, a vood s( hool 
> 

might be highly advantageous If 

the head master were judiciously se- 

lected, in addition to his 


oversight over the 


general 
and the 
subordinate he micht give 
lectures on some one or two of the 
most important or popular branches, 
to which probably the youth of the 
town of both sexes might be indaced 
to resort, as was the case at Ander- 
institution at Glasyow, where 
lectures at 8 “’ctock in the moruing 

ou Natural Philosopliy, and at 10 
on Chemistry, were argely ternde 
ed, and, to their honour be it mene 
tioned, young females formed no 
juconsider able part of the audience, 


S¢ hool, 


teachers, 


DP. 
sons 











































































nen 
A large increase to the emoluments 
of the 
might 
scholars 


head-master, or professor, 
thus be obtained, while the 
would have the benefit of a 
plan more extended, than the com- 
mon routine of a school. 

As the | lan 18, Hot vet fully ma- 
tire d, nd Ho ste ps hy ive bee ntaken to 
first ito 


execution, would it be too late even 


carry the conceived Weas 
now to retrace the first movemie nts? 
if the plan of the literary depart- 
ment is too extended, might not con- 
by a con- 
traction of the original scheme? 1 
with a 


solidation be vet given 


eas 


have suggested my 


. ss 
good intention, and am satished 
with has ine endeavoured to excite 
disc ISS1I00 OM PrornAets w hie hy I conse? 


as ol the highest importance to 
weilare of an institullon, whi h, if 
well the 
hig hest advantage to the pros nce « f 


l sier, 


j ' 
to all concerned inthe 


conducted, may prove of 


In conclusion, I would say 


tnanacement, 


Preserve your inden ndence 3 thus 
only can you usefully assist in train- 
ing up the youth of this quarter, 
“tm all that is manly, good, and 
fair, nd while you exert yourselves 


to procure the rudiments of learning, 


lay the foundation for making the 


furure pupi's of the institution, good 


citize He a 
kk pte. 


. = , . . . 
70 the i ropristors of the B. ifast Magazine. 


Iree state. 
(' Lt Q, tiie USOT. 


——- 


Tur following remarks will perhaps 
suit your publication; and I am cons 
yinced vou w it] conce ive the subj ct 
of it 


sugeested by a conversation with a 


worthy of discussion. It was 


{ end, On the nature ol a acl mical 
and contains a 

the prin ipal 
in the course of 


mistitutions, &c, 35 
brie! 


thoughts t! if AroseE 


sutnmary of 


the cuuversalion,. 
Pato. 


} On Lectures in a course of 








Collegiate L-ducation. 


(Oct, 


I the establishment of learned jp, 

stiiutions, the mode generally 
adopted for the conveyance of in 
struction has been that of lectures 
delis ered y iva voce, W hether thy 
be the best inode, or Whether t 
should be adopted, as it has been ig 
some establishments, to the exel. 
sion of every other, are questions 
worthy of discussion. 

Were we to judge from genenl 
practice, we should decide in favour 
of public lectureships ; for, wih 
perhaps the solitary instance of Dub 
lin college, which however basa 
few lectureships on its foundation, 
and humanities are 
taught throughout Europe in poble 
delivered in 


! a3 
tie SCrenmces 


lectures form of de® 
COUTrSes, 


At the revival of literature, be 
fore colleges were regularly ofge 
nized, we can see the probability 
that when a man, who had d» 
tinguished himself by his acquire 
ments, wished to extend his fam 
and attract an audience, he wool 
naturally seek through a public lec 
ture, to exhibit a sample of hs 
and abilities. This by 
a very easy cradation settles it 
ul ré 0 irse of lectures ; and the 
exaimp.e set by one man uf er 
nence, and attended with succes 
Wot ld be followed by others The 
crowds attracted by the first advet 
turer, and the taste for learning 
excited by his exertions, preset 
a favourable opportunity for i © 
cont! adventurer ; and thus by the 
mutual connection and re-action @ 
all the branches of knowledge, tee 
science are collecte? 
centre, and a college § 
established, ‘This sketch seems ® 
obtain coufirmation from what ise 
tailed in the history of the tweil 
century, when on the em 
of the paudects at Amalfi m ls] 


’ 
‘ 


knowledge 


ares 


servants of 
round the 


Bey 
how 
fy 


bal 
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This by 
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if tr 
success 
The 
t ave? 
learning 
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or ae 
’ by the 
ction ml 
dge, oe 
rollectee 
wege © 
eeu 

vat 1 oe 
» twee 
}yscore'} 


inl hiss 


and the - 


1010) On Lecture 


men appe ared ¢ s it were to start 
ithe slamber ol ignorance ; and 
P short time aw, then the only 
j ence op nly process ed and taught, 


was expounded by various men of 
wient in Italy, and shortly after, 
through the other parts of Europe. 
From these solitary lectures origi- 
sated many of our Luropean univer- 
ilies. 

So many advantages resulted to 
cocie! y from this mode of instruction 
that we 
al stron: s pre- 


y public lectures, need not 
» surprised at fine ling 
ection for it, especially in “those 


» edu al ion has beeu CO inp te d 


thy universitics, where this mode 
aias But it may be f urly 


bis PGE : nf 
' ed, whether a plan, necessary 


Asef ilatthe time of its a loption, 
At the 
institution, the art of 

and there 
re this plan was im a 


necessary for the 


i equaily so at this time, 
periog of its 
nating Was unknown, 
ncasure 
purpose of more 
asly distributing knowledge. <A 
great part of that now 

onger exists; and in this point 
public lectures 


ve Ceased to be as 


rie Cessity 
] ’ + 
thereiore, 


view, 


the matter 
ts own merits. The ob.- 


But let us examine 

a little by 
tof apublic lecturer should be, 
edly is, to jead his hear- 
fs to an intimacy with the 


or? >’ - } . . 
mv. OF DiS Giscourse, Now 


he difliculty of 


and profes 
sub- 
vj heut 
retain- 


bmitting it to paper, the liability, 
“erway, of mistaking the chain 
circumstan- 

that will readily occur on further 
asderation, I would ask, would 
my, the warmest advocate for su bh 
tmode of instruction, 
"et he to have no prospect of in- 
sere himself in any branch of 
iy by any other me; ns, than a 


oning, and other 


rest satisle d, 


byl 
iv} P ] 
ic lecture > Has he not some 
“' Teiance on some subsidiary 


“$ Of instr: as consulting 


art 
sVbiOl), 


uselul as of 


inceofa lecture, or of 
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5 


books, or conversation with a learn- 
‘That is, ifwe analyze our 
own feelings, shall we not feel more 
confidence in the effects of a careful 
septa il of that which we wish to 
learn, and an explanatory examina- 
tion in what we have read by a 
person ? Surely when we 
consider, treed from bias, we must 
fee] the vast superiority of such a 


ed triend ? 


qualific d 


mode of instruction, above that of 
lecturing viva voce, under every 
possible advantage. No grace inthe 


lecturer ; no eloquence ; no clears 
ness, can proiitably Imprint ou ore 
diuary minds the substance of a lec- 


ture of the usual length. The op- 
tu this, and implicitly 

is dhat pursued in 
Dublin college 5 and experience adds 
its weight to the favourable view 
presi nted by the ory 5 for it can be 
asserted without hazard of refutation, 
that there is no university in Europe, 
in which so preat a proportion of the 
pupils are made acquainted with the 
subjects of their study. This mode 
of instruction by examination in ana 


, 
posiie mode 


preferred to it, 


appointe dl port ion of an approved au- 


thor, enlorced by the 
address of a 


authority and 
interested in the 
improvement of his pupils, cannot 
but be productive of the most bene- 
ficial cons ices, particularly with 
the youthful part of the students in 

istitu elr minds would be 
revulated: their habits formed; and 
liogy powers trained and 

accuracy and perse- 
verance, And in an incipient insti- 
tution, the interests of the younger 
siude should be primarily cOn- 
the number of advanced 
siudents, who might profit by pub- 
lic Jectures, can be but small ; ; while 
that of the 5 


pre F ; 
fo meu li 


tutor 


o 
- 
— + 
, 


yi 


Suiles 


whose ule 
uds canpot reap much be 
nefit from them, will form the great 
majority ; and on the bias given to 
their minds, and the habits instilled 
into them, will depend in a great 


ounger ones, 




















































































































288 
measure, the success of the institu- 
tion. 

From what has been said, my 
opinion must ap pear in favour of 
instruction by private lecture. and 
examination : and it would most 


certainly be so, were the question, 
which plan should be adopted to 
the exclusion ofthe other. But that 
is not the question. So far from ex- 
cluding public lectures, | should be 
a zealous advocate for them, and 
think, that the ineflicient manner of 
conducting them in Dublin college 
a disgrace to that seminary, and an 
injury to society. Private lectures 
] consider most be né fic ial to the stu- 
dent ; but public lecture s, when 
delivered by an able man, who 
has the capacity to make his lec- 
tures interesting, powerlully excite 
the public curiosity, strike on the 
responding chords in the heart of 
some youth ful unconsc ious } hiloso- 
pher, and rouse him to the exertion 
of his powers, 
is spurred on to exertion by emula- 
tion and ambition, and discoveries 
in science have generally been made 
by such. Besides followed by a nu- 
me rous audience, admired and prais- 
he stands an encouraging way- 
meik to young men of talent to 
pursue his steps. Such advantages 
have always reé sulted, and neces- 
sarily will result from the institu- 
tion of public lectures; and are of 
such importance demand their 
establishment and encouragement in 
every learned institution. But, 
though so highly be neficial, they 
should not be the sole mode of in- 
ey Must appear from 
what has been said, insutiicient for 
the younger students ; and, as a fur- 
ther consideration, in many instan- 
ces they must be altogether deficient 
as vehicles of instruction, 
Anatomy, as presenting objects 
to the eye; natural philosophy, as 


as to 


struction, as tl 


The lecturer himself 
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exhibiting various Experiments @ 
the nature and qualities of bovis 
oratory, atlor Nags the lecturer a 
opportunity of entorcing his preceprs 
by examp le ; in short, wh itever re 
quires experiment, or does aot» 
quire any painful exertion of th 
reasoning faculty, to comprehend ig 
the delivery, may be the legitimar 
subject of a public lecture Bathow 
obvious is the absurdity of attempt 
ing to teach arithmetic, or the ab 
limer branches of the mathematic 
in a course of public lectures? 4 
course might be read on the adv 
tages of classical literature ; aal 
criticisms on belles-lettres, subject 
might be admitted ; but what ra 
sonable man would approve of teack 
ing Latin and Greek in that me 
ner? 

The conclusion to be drawn fram 
this hasty sketch is, that all branche 
of human know ledge will be learned 
to most advantage by the pupil a 
private lectures ; that some branches 
may become advantageously s> 
jects of public lecture ; but that pub 
lic lecture should not in @ny mstane 
be the exclusive mode of instruction; 
and, on the other hand, that no per 
sou, found qualified, should be pr 
vented from giving public lectures 
on any subject at his own risk. 

Wil it be nee dful after what bs 
been said, to inquire, whether the 
master of the C lassi cal, or Engist 
school, in a public institution, shoud 
be required to deliver public kt 
tures, in addition to his other duties! 
I should conceive not. Burl # 
opinion be wished for, I would sf, 
let that be entircly optional ¥# 
either ;—that is, do not compel ba 
to the task ; ; but permit bim an" 
form it if be finds himself oq 
to it. But perhaps whea the never 
ending nature of his duties is # 
ed to, it will be thought we 
be found more in the path 
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shen he devotes the time that would 
be requisite to compose his lectures, 
» the vigilant inspection of his 
at , from whom he ought to be 
seldom ebeent, and for wel- 
his thouglits should be inces 


— whose 
fare 
saotly exert ised. 

Those who have laboured in that 
will fully feel this ob- 
ervaton, and are best qualified to 
: ive, whether it 1s In fact possible 
both duties mm a proper 


yes rd, 


manner. 
Faced 
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LONG STAYS, ON 
POLITICAL, AND 


DEFENCE OF PRIN-=- 
CIPLES MORKAL, 


PATRIOTIC. 


HAVE to felicitate you and your 
readers, large, on 
the prospect of having 
female form trum the 
neck to the knees, in stays, This 
welination to the habits of our sage 
been, for these few 
years, gradually increasing; and [ 
inl, from no mean authority-—a 
lowdon fashioner and patentee, that 
says, propery will, next 
abdicated em- 
pire, In town and country, with the 
mistress, and of course, with the 


maid, and the maid’s wailing-wo- 
wan. 


and society at 


girding the 


incestors, has 


so called, 


winter, resume their 


The custom is old, which is, in it- 
oF afiatto all who can estimate 
ve Value of things by their intrinsic 
worth Long stays, and strong st: Lys, 
ave also the authority of the Great 
ullian, for, in his tract “ De 
ifginibus Ve landis,”* he recome- 








” 
He says,  Indue armaturam pudoris, 


(20, alt 
“que vallum verecundix murum sexui 


tao 
ei nec tuos admittit eculos nec 
tat alenos,” 


Defence of Long Stays. 


the custom ot 
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mends the ladies of all descriptions 
to be invested, in terms that would 
suit Vauban, when that eng.neer pro- 
posed making a frouticr town ime 
pregnabie. Now, though stays are 
not equal to stone and lime, it is 
very clear they are superior to lath 
and plaister. 

There are many other reasons for 
rejoicing at this reform Stays tend 
to distort the shape. which, in an 
age of mortification, like the pre- 


sent, is a strong inducement with 
all the sober minded. Now as 
they deform the shape, they, of 


course, prevent the birth of some, 
and accelerate the death of others: 
which consequences are of impor. 
tance, when some of our wisest men 
dread now as much the increase of 
the people, as formerly their coun. 
terparts in philosophy did their di- 
ination, 


That such stays are good, can be 
“ahh by still stronger reasons, 
or did not the ladies, when they 
varied from the models, now only 
existing in pictures of good Queen 
“Bess, aad such worthies, by little 
and little, year alter year, actually 
go, oh, horror! without any stays— 
not even a boned waistcoat; nay, 
did not many, by a sort of nett ine 
stituted punishment, go absolutely 
naked.* The day of long stays re- 
turns :—have not beaux for some 
time worn wigs?—and one follows 
the other as inevitably as folly does 
fashion. 


Puitanper Lireratus. 





* Their dress or undress exceeded Sene« 
ca's account of the airy state of the ladies 
in his time: Video Sericas vestes, 8} 
vestes vocandz sunt, in quibus nihil est 
quo defendi aut corpus, aut denique 
pudor possit, 

De Beneficio, Ib. 7, ¢. & 










BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOHN 
WOOLMAN, 


“If there be merit in a man, hold it 
well forth 
To the admiring world, forming for him 
a wreath of fame, 
A stimulus to the iadolenee of others.” — 
ANON, 


ib this department of the Maga- 
zine the lives of many, eminent 
for their good qualities, have been 
communicated. in most cases each 
has been allowed to speak in bis 
own language, or the peculiar style 
of the sect, of which he was a mem- 
ber. The subject of this memoir 
was a Quaker; and to give a true 
transcript of the man, much of the 
peculiar phraseolowy characteristic 
of the style of that people is neces- 
sarily introduced. General readers 
will make the due allowance, and 
will also perceive that in other cases 
a similar line of allowing each to 
use his own language, was adopt- 
ed. 

Io selecting articles of biography, 
the deeds of warriors have been 
passed over. The actions of cood 
men in the more retired walks of 
life, and of various sentiments and 
diverse creeds, have, in preference, 
been communicated. The apostles 
of genuine philanthropy bave had 
a distinguished place ; and among 
these John Woolman is eminently 
Hie was a virtuous 
work of the abo- 


conspicuous, 
forerunner in the 
Jition of the slave trade, in which so 
considerable a progress has been 
made ; a honourable to 
the present age, notwithstanding its 
many ather respects, Mt 
is honourable to have had prece- 
gence in such a cause ; and the 


pl oor ss, 


errors thi 
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merit of those who COMME nce m 
forms, is even greater, than of those 
on Whom tr poentiy the easier tak 
ot consumimaliog relormation de 
volves, 

Joun Wootman was born ip Now 
thampton, 1D Burlington County, 
New Jersey, in the vear 1720. Be 
was a man endued with a lange 
natural capacity, “reat tenderness of 
heart, and genuine philanthropy, Ig 
his Journal of his life and labour 
however, from which we take the 
libertv of making large extracts, be 
relates an instance of his cruelty 
When he was a child, which appears 
to have made a strong aad salutary im 


—* Once gong 
& 


pression on his mind: 
to a neiehbour’s house,” says be, “4 
saw onthe way, a Robin sitting ow her 
nest, and as | came near she weat 
of], but having young ones, fe 
about, and with many cries expres 
ed her concern for them ; | stood 
and threw stones at ber, “ull om 
striking her, she fell down dead; 
at first IT was pleased with the eX 
ploit, but after a few minutes we 
seized with horror, as having, m4 
sportive way, killed an innocem 
creature while she was carelal of be 
young: I beheld her lying det) 
and thought those young ones, 
which she was so careful, must fe 
perish jor the want of their dam 
to nourish them ; and after sum 
paintul considerations on the s+ 
ject, I climbed up the tee, tow 
all the young birds, and hailed 
them ;: supposing that better (a 
to leave them to pme away 

die miserably. I then went oa} 
errand ; but, for some hours, 
think of nothing else but the crue 
ties ] had committed, and was 

troubled. Thus He, whose 
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der mercies are over all his works, 
bath placed.a principle in the human 
mind, which incites to exercise good- 
ness towards every living @reature ; 
and this being singly attended to, 
people become tender-hearted and 
sympathizing ; but being frequently 
and totally rejected, the mind be- 
comes shut up in a contrary dis- 
ition.” : 

John Woolman’s parents early in- 
structed him in the principles of the 
Quaker religion, In the 22d year 
of bis ace, he had given such proofs 
of the integrity of his life, and of his 
religious qualifications, that he be- 
ame an acknowledged minister of 
the gospel in his own society, “I 
was early convinced,” says he, “ in 
my own mind, that true religion 
consisted in an inward life, where- 
in the heart doth love and reverence 
Ged the Creator, and learns to exer- 
cise true justice and goodness, not 
oly towards all men, but towards 
the brute creation. 1 found no nar- 
twness respecting sects and opi- 
bons ; but believed that sincere, up- 
nght-hearted people, in every s0- 
cety, who truly iove God, were ac- 
cepted of him.” 

Ata time previous to his entering 
% the ministry, being in low cir- 
cumstances, he agreed, for wages, 
toattend shop for a person at Mount 
llelly, and to keep his books. In 
tis situation he began to think 
‘rvusly, and to conceive proper 
‘ewsof the Christian unlawfulness 
© Negro slavery. His concern also, 
‘the poor, and those in affliction, 
"# evident by his visits to them ; 
7 requently relieved them by his 
a and charity. 

Hos Daring my residence at Mount 
3? Says he, “my employer 
ny Negro woman, sold her, 
ale gp lg to write a bill of 
beech b man being waiting who 
"er: The thing was sudden ; 
™ though the thoughts of writing 
HLF Asy MAG. x y- 
» NO. LI, 
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an instrument of slavery for one of 
my fellow-creatures felt uneasy, yet 
1 remembered 1 was hired by the 
year, that it was my master who 
directed me to do it, and that it was 
an elderly man, a member of our 
society, who bought her; so, through 
weakness, I gave way, and wrote it; 
but, at the executing it, I was so 
afflicted in my mind, that I said, 
before my master and the purchaser, 
that I believed slave-keepiug to be 
a practice inconsistent with the 
Christian religion. This in some 
degree abated my uneasiness ; yet 
as often as I reflected seriously upon 
it, I thought I should have been 
clearer, if | had desired to be ex. 
cused from it, as a thing against 
my conscience ; for such it was, 
Some time after this, a young man, 
of our society, spoke to me to write 
a conveyance of a slave to him; he 


having lately taken a Negro into his 
house: [told him I was not easy to 


write it; for, though many members of 
our meeting and personsin other places 
keptslaves, [still believed the practice 
was not right; and desired to be ex- 
cused from the writing. I spoke to 
him in good will; and he told me, 
that keeping slaves was not altoge- 
ther agreeable to his mind; but that 
the slave being a gift made to his 
wife, he had accepted of her.” 

It may be easily conceived that 
a person so scrupulous on this sub- 
ject (as indeed John Woolman was 
on all others) was in the way 
of becoming in time eminently 
serviceable to his oppressed tellow- 
creatures. A journey, which he 
took as a@ minister of the gospel 
among the Quakers, in 1746, through 
the provinces of Maryland, Virginia, 
and North Carolina, which were 
then more noted than others for 
the number of slaves in them, 
contributed to prepare him = as 
an instrument for the advance- 
ment of the great cause of the 
99 
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abolition of the slave trade. The 
following are his own observations 
this journey, “Two 
were re arkable to me on this your- 
ney; First, in regard to my enter- 
tainment. When I ate, drank, and 
lodged free-cost, with people who 
lived in ease on the bard labour of 
their slaves, I felt une iSV 5 l found, 
from place to place, this uneasiness 
return upon me at times through the 
whole tisit, Where the masters 
bore a good share of the burden, 
and lived frugally, so that their ser- 
vants were well provided for, and 
labour I felt more 
easy. But lived in a 
cosay wav, and laid heavy burdens 
my wis 
often anid | frequently had 
conversations with them in- private 
Secondly, This trade 
slaves from their native 


upon things 


new mocerate, 


were they 
exercise 


on their s| iVes, 


reat, 


concerning it, 
of importing 
country being much encouraged a- 
mong thre i, and the W hite people 
and their children so generally liv- 
ing without much labour, was fre- 
quently the subject of my serious 
thoughts: and | saw in these south. 
any vices and cor- 
(d by this trade and 
that it appeared to 
d.” 


eru provinces son 
ruptlions, phnere Ase 
this 
me loom over the lan 
Im the vear 1749 he was married 
to Sarah Ellis, aud in the fall of the 
vear 1750, his father died. 
~ Tn my father’s life-time,’ 
John Woolman,“ he manifested much 
for his that m our 
youth we might learn to fear the 
Lord, often endeavouring to imprint 
the 


wavy ol I:te, 


as au 


says 


care children, 


iy our minds 
virtue, amd parti ularly to cherish in 
pest only 


also 


us a spirtt of tenderness, 
poo people, but 
} ‘ } “Pan? al i } »} 

wards all creatures of which we had 
the command. 

“ Atter ov return jrom Carolina in 
the | tC «hi 
Vatious on 


towards tu- 


| ith ule some Olisc r- 
keeping which 
re his decease I showe 


i7 +6 
slaves, 
soine time bef 
ed hin; and he perused the mana. 
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script, proposed a few alteration, 
and appeared well satisfied that | 
found a concern on that accom | 
And in bis last sickness, as | wy ) 















































watching with him one Wight, be | 
being so far spent that there wy : 
no expectation of his recovery, dy 


having the perfect use of his andes 
standing, he asked me concernigy 


the mannscript, whether I expec . 
soon te proceed to take the adne 
of friends in publishing it? and, a : 
ter some Conversation thereoa, ad ‘ 
I have all along been deeply aflecel . 
with the oppression of the pou a 
Nevroes ; and now, at last, . 
coucern for them is as great & ¢ 
ever.” rs 
lrom the year 1747 to the year {Tit 7 
John Woolman seems to have beeno ys 
cupted chiefly as a minister of m k 
ligion; in the latter year he publ) i 
ed his work upon slave-keeping; Hy 
and in the same year, while trav Hi 
ling within the compass of bison i 


monthly meeting, a circumstance 
happened, which kept alive his # 


tention to the same subject. “ Abow will 
this time,” says he, “a perso ei 
some distance lying sick, his be ore 
ther came to me to write his ®% 
I knew he had slaves, and asteg ton 


his brother, was told, he intendet i 
to leave them as slaves to bis c hildree en | 
As writing was a profitable emper i; 
ment, and as offending sober pep Re yy, 


was disagreeable to my inchoate BR yy, 
1 was straitened in my mind, b# Prin 
as | looked to the Lord ne them 
clined my heart to bis testmety: Bey » 
and | told the man, that 1 belies their 


the practice of continuing slavery w| 
to this people was not right, 
that | had a> scvuple in my oe 
ayainst doing writings ot that & .. 
thar, though many 19 our Ser} 
kept them as slaves, sul I was 
easy to be concerned im % ied, 


sired to be excused Wom a heer: 
write the will. He made ne Pr: Re, 

away: * 
to what I said, but went @)" Sia 






alsu had some concerns 
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and I thonght be was displeas- 
ei with me | had a 
oh confirmation, that acting cone 


ice, , 
In this case, 


to present outward imterest 


trary 
lave, and 


fom a motive of Divine 
sh rard to trath The rt rhate OUSHESS, 
: way to a. treasure bet- 
than silver, and to a friendship 
eding the friendship of men, 
“ Dee) rooted cust thouch 
wrong, are ily but 
is the doty of every one to be 
in that which they certainly 
know is right for them. \ char 
table bene vy lent man well acquaint. 
Negro, may, I beleve, 


keep 


' 
hig 
iis Lint 


exer 
Onis, 


nol ea altered ; 


rail WH) a savey 

er some clhcundstahces, 
HH in his family as a servant, on 
other motives than the Negroe’s 
wd; but man, as man, knows not 
what shall hath 
e any his children 
attain to that perfection in’ wis- 
nand goodness necessary rightly 


be after him, nor 
assurance that 


exercise such power : Hence 
appeared clear to me, that I 
cit not to he the scribe where 


wils are drawn, in which some 
ie " 

chdren are made absolute masters 

over others GuiiiY life ” 


trom 1753 to |7 , two circume- 


Ponces of at sims il kind took pia e 
tuchcontributed ore thy tostreneth- 
Stimin the path he had t 


' cases thre pers 


, 


| . 
SCS 


fin both these ons 
their 
lnpressed by the 
which he refused 
‘el, and by his manner of doing 
' Mat they 


¥0 requested him to make 
ris, were so 


r 1 


ple upon 


beque athed libe ity Lo 
bet slaves. 


’ 


Prd, 756,” says Jobn 
2 haan, “T cout nued toretail poods 
“ees following the trade of at iy- 
rs ] had hy vulh with se ihiange trim- 


Mavs for oa, 
B for Barments, and from thence 


aT ; 
Latithe vear | 


Meetded to sell clo iths and linens ; 
eo th, having vot a Coll- 
ame shop of goods, my trade 

year, and the road 


“leased oy; ry 
, ? 
UVUSILESS appeared open H 


a ’ 
—), af it ie 


* aice 
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but the increase of business became 
my burden; for though my natural 
Inclination was towards inerchandize, 
yet | truth required me 
to live more free from outward in- 
lessened 
i | ] 
iwhile wholly 


believed 
cumbrance: | therefore 


my business: and in 


, . 
laid down merchandize, ftolfowimg 
also had 
a nursery of apple-trees, iu which I 
employed some of my time in hoe- 
ing, grafting, trimimung, and tnocue 
lating.’ . 

In the year 1756, he made a res 
ligious visit to several of the society 
in Longe Island. Tere it was that 
the long fosered by the 
genial influences of [feaven, bevan 
to burst forth fruit. ‘Till this 
time, he seceins to ly ive been a passive 
such 
circumstances as Came in hts way on 
But now he became 
an active «“ My mind,” says 
he, “was deeply engaged in this 
visit, both in public and private; 
and at several 
that members kept slaves, [ found 
myself undera nec essily, ina fmend- 
ly ws ay, to labour with them on that 


my trade us a taylor. I 


seed, 
into 
instrument, attenang only to 
this subject. 


one. 


places observing, 


subject, expressing, as the way 
opened, the inconsistency of that 


practice with the purity of the Chris- 
tian religion,’ 

In the year 1757, he felt his mind 
so deeply interested on the subject 
of the slave trade, that he resolved 
to travel over Maryland, Virginia, 
and North Carolina, in order to try 
to convince persons, principally tna 
of the mconsistency 
y He joiued his 
brother with lio ip this arduous sere 
Vice, 

« As the people in this, and the 
“live 
many 
of whom are used hardly, my cone 
cern was, that | might attend with 
singleness of heart to the voice of 
the trae shepherd, and be so supe 


his own sociely 


of holding staves, 


° ; ”” 
southern provinces, says he, 


much on the labour of slaves, 
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perio’, as to remain unmoved at the 
aces of men.” 
It is impossible for us to follow him in 
detail through the whole of this long 
and interesting journey, when the 
bounds prescribed in the Biographi- 
cal department of this work are cone 
sidered, It appears, that in this 
journey he conversed with _per- 
sons occasionally who were not of 
his own society, with a view of 
answering their arguments, and of 
endeavouring to evince the wicked- 
ness and impolicy of slavery. In 
discoursing with these, however 
strenuous he might appear, he seems 
never to have departed from a calm, 
modest, and yet dignified, and eyen 
friendly demeanour. At the public 
meetings for discipline, held by his 
own society in these provinces, he 
endeavoured to display the same 
truths, and in the same manner, but 
particularly to the elders of his own 
society, exhorting them, as the most 
conspicuous rank, to be careful of 
their conduct, and to give a bright 
example in the liberation of their 
slaves. He had the well earned 
satisfaction of finding his admoni- 
tions kindly received by some, and 
of seeing a disposition in others to 
follow the advice he had given them, 
In the year 1758, he attended the 
yearly meeting at Philadelphia, 
where he addressed his brethren on 
the propriety of dealing with such 
members, as should hereafter pur- 
chase slaves. On the discussion - of 
this point, he spoke a second time, 
and to such effect, that he had the 
satisfaction at that meeting of seeing 
minutes made more fully than any 
before, and a committee appointes 
for the advancement of the great 
object to which he had been in- 
strumental, in turning the attention 
of many, and to witness a consider- 
able spreading of the cause. In the 
same year also, he joined himself 
with two others of the society ta 
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visit such members of it, a5 

sessed slaves in Chester county, , 
In this journey, he describes himself ‘ 
to have met with several who 
pleased with his visit, but to bay 
found difficulties with others, » 
wards whom, however, he felts 
sympathy and tenderness on account 
of their being entangled by th 
spirit of the world. | 

Inthe year 1759, he visited » 
veral of the society who held slave 
in Philadelphia. 

In the year 1760, he visited 
Rhode Island, to promote the abe 
lition of the slave trade Thisisland 
had been long noted for its tradet 
Africa for slaves. He found a 
Newport, the great sea-port tows 
belonging to it, that a number od 
them had been lately imported, fe 
felt his mind paws S impressed 04 
this account. He was almost oer 
powered in consequence of it, am 
became ill. He thought once d 
promoting a” petition to the legis 
tu;e, to discourage all such impm 
tations in future. He then thought 
of going and speaking to the Howe 
of Assembly, which was then 
ting ; but he was discouraged ium 
both these proceedings. He 
hewever, a conference with many 
of his own society, where the svb- 
ject of his visit was discussed on beth 
sides, with a calm and ) 
spirit. Many of those present a 
nifested the concern they felt # 
their former practices, and others 3 
desire of taking wine care @ 
their slaves at their decease. 

In the year 1761, be visited Peow 
sylvania, and, in about three mon 
atterwards, Shrewsbury and — 
in New Jersey. On his 

ome, he added a second part | : 
the treatise before published o#™ 
keeping of slaves. poe 
In the year 41762, he ppm 
published, and distributed tt 
lise. 
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In 1767, he went on foot to the 
western shores of the same province 
ligious visit. ’ 
phe travelling on foot, though it 
was agreeable to the state of his 
mind, he describes to have been 
wearisome to his body. He felt him- 
wif weak at times, in consequence 
of it, but yet continued to travel on. 
Arone of the quarterly meetings of 
the society, being in great sorrow 
and under deep exercise on ac- 
count of the miseries of the poor 
Africans, he expressed himself 
freely to those present who held them 
inbondage. He expatiated on the ten- 
derness and loving-kindness of the 
apostles, as manifested in labours, 
perils, and snfferings, towards the 
poor Gentiles, and contrasted their 
treatment of the Gentiles with it, 
whom he described in the persons 
of their slaves; and was much satis- 
fied with the result of his discourse. 
“In my youth,” says he, in his Jour- 
” | was used to hard labour; and 
though I was middling healthy, yet 
my nature was not fitted to endure 
# much as many others: that being 
often weary, I was prepared to sym- 
pathize with those whose circum. 
tances in life, as free men, required 
constant labour to answer the de- 
mands of their creditors ; and with 
others under oppression. In the un- 
easiness of body, which I have many 
times felt by too much labour, not 
a forced but.a voluntary oppres- 
ton, | have often been excited to 
on the original cause of that 
“pression, which is imposed on 
oe the world. A belief was 
lly settled in my mind, that 
f such who had great estates, gene- 
tally lived in that humility and plain- 
bess which belongs to a Christian 
me, and laid much easier rents and 
iterests ou their lands and monies, 
tnd thus led the way to a right use 
things, so great a number of peo- 
ple might be employed in things 
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useful, that labour both for men and 
other creatures would need to be no 
more than an agreeable employ- 
ment ; and divers branches of busi- 
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ness, which serve chiefly to please 
the natural inclinations of our minds, 
and which, at present, seem neces- 
sary to circulate that wealth which 
some gather, might, in this way of 
pure wisdom, be discontinued. And 
as I have thus considered these things, 
a query, at times, has arisen :—do 
I, in all my proceedings, keep to 
that use of things which is agreeable 
to universal righteousnes ? And 
then there hath some degree of sad- 
ness, at. times, come over me}; for 
that I accustomed myself to some 
things, which Occasioned more las 
bour than | believe Divine wisdom 
intends for us.* 
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* The following excellent remarks, which 
show John Woolman’s amiable and hu- 
mane disposition, are extracted from a 
small tract written by him, entitled, “A 
Woerd of Remembrance and Caution to the 
Rich,” but which was not published until 
after his death. | 

“ Wealth, desired for its own take, obe- 
structs the increase of virtue; and large 


ae in the hands of selfish men, 
ve a bad tendency ; for, by their means, 
too small a number of people are employ- 
ed in useful things; and some of them are 
necessitated to labour too hard, while 
others would want business to earn their 
bread, were not employments invented, 
which having no real usefulness; serve 
only to please the vain mind. 

“ Rents set on lands are often so high, 
that persons of but small substance, are 
straitened in taking farms, and while te. 
nants are healthy and prosperous in busi- 


ness, often find occasion to labour 
harder than was intended by our gracious 
Creator. 

“ Many poor people are so t 


in their business, that it is difficult for 
them to provide shelter for their cattle, 
against the storm. These things are com~ 
mon, when in health; but, through 

of catiagiled silcurriage a: tadieala @ 
of .cattley miscarriage in busi mas 
hy are #9 straitened, so much of their ine 
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“ Being thus fully convisced, and 
feeling an increasing desire to live 
in the spirit of peace, | was often 
sorrowfuliy aflected with thinking 
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crease goes to pay rent, that they have 
not wheréwith to buy what their case re- 
quires. 

“ Hence, one poor woman, in tending 
on her children, and providing for her 
family, does as much business as would 
for the time be svyitable employment for 
two or three; and honest persons are of- 
ten straitened to give their children suit- 
able learning. ‘The money which the 
wealthy receive from the poor, who do 
more than a proper share of business in 
raising it, is frequently paid to other poor 
people, for doing business which is foreign 
ro the true use of things. Men who have 
large estates, and live in the spirit of cha- 
rity ; who carefully inspect the circum- 
stances of those who occupy their estates, 
and, regardless of the customs of the times, 
regulate their demands agreeably to uni- 
versal love, by being righteous on prin- 
ciple, do good to the poor, without plac- 
ing it to an act of bounty. 

“ Their example, in avoiding superflu- 
ities, tends to excite moderation in others ; 
their uprightness, in not exacting what the 
laws and customs would support thent in, 
tends to open the channel to moderate la- 
bour in useful affairs, and to discourage 
those branches of business which have not 
theis foundation in true wisdom. 

* To be busied in that which is but va- 
nity, and serves only to please the insa- 
tiable mind, tends to an alliance with 
those who promote that vanity, and is a 
snare in which many poor tradesmen are 
entangled. 

“'To be employed in things connected 
with virtue, is most agreeable with the 
character and inclinations of an honest 
man, 

“ While industrious, frugal people 
are borne down with poverty, and op- 
pressed with too much labour in useful 
things, the wer to apply money, without 
promoting pride and vanity, remains open 
to such as truly sympatinse with them in 
their variogs difliculties. 

“ Were all superfluities, and the desire 
of outward greatness, laid aside, and the 
right use of things universally attended to, 
such a number of people might be employ- 
ed in things useful, as that moderate le 
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on the unquict spirit in whieh wi, 
are geoerally carried on, and wih 
the miseries Of many of my fell. 
creatures engaged theréin 5 som 





_a5ee. SEES 
bour, with the blessing of Heaven, would 
answer all good purposes relating t0 pens 
ple and their cattle, and a sufficient oom. 
ber have time to attend on the proper a. 
fairs of civil society. 

“* Men of large estates, whose heart ay 
enlarged, are like fathers to-the por; aj 
in looking over their brethren in distress 
circumstances, and considering their ows 
more easy condition, they find a field ie 
humble meditation, and feel the 
of those obligations they are under, tole 
kind and tender:hearted toward them 
Poor men, eased of their burdens, and 
leased from too close an application to by 
siness, are enabled to hire assistance, » 
provide well for their cattle, and fad 
time to perform those duties amongst ther 
neighbours, which belong toa vai 
social life. When these reflect on 
portunity those had to oppress them, aad 
consider the goodness of their condut, 
they behold it lovely and consistent with 
brotherhood ; and, as the man whee 
mind is conformed to universal love, hath 
his trust settled in God, and finds a im 
foundation to stand upon, in any changs 
or revolutions that happen amongst mt, 
so also, the goodness of his conduct teal 
to spread a kind benevolent disposition® 
the world, 


“ It is good for those who live inallx 
ence, to cultivate tenderness of heart, and 
improve every opportunity of * 
quainted with the apes and 
of those who labour for their living; ws 
to think seriously with themselves, am 1 i 
fluenced by true charity in fixing all wy 
demands? Have I no desire to supp 
myself in expensive customs, because &F 
acquaintances live in those customs? 


“ Were I to labour, as doy am 
supporting them and ‘hei children * 
station like mine, in such sort as ey = 
their children labour for us, could Lal 
on such a change, before I entered it 
agreements of rent or interest, names 
costly articles now used by me, or in # 
family, which haye no real useweT 
the expense whereoi might be lener 
and should I not, in such cast, Se 
desire the disuse of those neediem =” 
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soddenly destroyed ; some wounded, 
and alter mach pam remain cripples 5 
some deprived of all their outward 
sabstance, and reduced to want; and 
some carried 1010 captivity.” 
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Having long wished to visit the 
Indians at Wehaloosing, on the river 
Susquehanna, he crossed the west 
ero branch of Delaware, called the 
Great Lehie near Fort-Allen. “ Here,” 








—" 


that, less answering their way of life, the 
terms might be easier to me ? 

« People, spent with much labour, of- 
ta take strong liquor to revive them. 
The portion of the necessaries of life, an- 
ywerable to a day's work, is such, that 
those who support their families 7 day- 
lsbour, find occasion to labour hard, and 
many of them think strong drink a neces- 
wary part of their entertainment. : 

* The quantity of spirituous liquors im- 
ported and made in our country is great ; 
hor can so many thousand hogsheads of 
this liquor be drank every year in our 
country, without having a powerful effect 
os our mannere, 

“When people are spent with action, 
ad take these liquors not only as a refresh- 
ment from past labours, but also to sup- 
port them to go on, without nature having 
i suflicient time to recruit, by resting, it 
padually turns them from that calmness of 
thought, which attends those who apply 
their hearts to true wisdom. That the 
writs being scattered by too much bodily 
mon, and again revived by strong 
émk, makes a person unfit for divine me- 
Gution, | suppose will not be denied; 
and a multitudes of people are in this 
practice, who do not take so much as to 
Kinder them from mavaging their affairs, 
ecustom is strongly supported. 

“Suppose twenty free men, professed 
lowers of Christ, discovered an island 
tknown to all other people, and that 

» With their wives, independent of all 
took possession of it, and divided 
"equally, and made improvements ; sup- 
pot these first possessors, being generally 

by true love, did with paternal 
yk ase over the increasing condition 
ade ‘tuhabitants, and near the end of 

; is, gave such directions concern: 
bs respective possessions, as best 
Wwted the convenience of the whole, and 

to preserve love and harmony ; and 
successors in the continued in- 

“rave of people, generally followed their 

trample, and pursued :neans the 
lade keep oppression out “of 

Wile, ; Sut that one of these first 

ftom a fond attachment to one of 








his numerous sons, no more deserving 
than the rest, gives the chief of his lands 
to him; and by an instrument sufficiently 
witnessed, strongly expressed his mind 
and wiil, 

“ Suppose this son, being landlord to 
his brethren and nephews, demands such 
a portion of the fruits of the earth, as may 
supply him, and his family, and some 
others, and that those others thus supplied 
out of his store, are employed in saga, | 
his building with curious engravings an 
paintings, preparing carriages to ride in, 
vessels for his house, delicious meat, fine 
wrought apparel and furniture, all suiting 
that distinction lately arisen between him 
and the other inhabitants; and that having 
the absolute disposal of these numerous 
improvements, his power so increaseth, 
that in all conferences relative to the pub- 
lic affairs of the island, these plain honest 
men, who are zealous for equitable estabe 
lishments, find great difficulty in proceed- 
ing agreeably to their inclinations. 

* Suppose he, from a fondness of one 
of his sons, joined with a desire to con- 
tinue this grandeur under his own name, 
confirms the chief of his possessions to him, 
and thus, for many ages, over near a 
twentieuth part of this island, there is one 
great landlord, and the rest poor oppress- 
ed people; ‘to some of whom, from the 
manner of their education, joined with a 
notion of the greatness of their predeces- 
sors, labour is disagreeable; who, there- 
fore, by artful applications to the weak- 
ness, unguardedness, and corruptions of 
others, in striving to get a living out of 
them, increase the difficulties amongst 
them, while the inhabitants of other parts, 
who guard against oppression, and, with 
One consent train up their children in 
frugality and useful labour, live more 
harmoniously, If,we trace the claims of 
the ninth or tenth of these great landlords, 
down to the first possessor, and find the 
claim supported throughout instru- 
ments strongly drawn and witnessed ; after 
all, we could not admit a belief into our 
hearts, that he had aright to so greata 
portion of land, after such a numerous in- 
crease of inhabitants, , 
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says he, “I met an Indian, and had 
some friendly conversation with him. 
In the evening we pitched our tent 
near the banks of the same river, 
having laboured hard in crossing 
some of those mountains called the 
Blue-Ridge, and by the roughness 
of the stones, and the cavities be- 
tween them, and the steepness of the 
hills, it appeared dangerous, 

“Near our tent, on the sides of 
large trees peeled for that purpuse, 
were various representations of men 
going to, and returning from the 
wars, and of some killed in battle. 
This being a path heretofore used by 
warriors ; and as I walked about 
viewing those Indian histories, which 
were painted mostly in red, but some 
in black, and thinking on the in- 
numerable afflictions which the 
proud, fierce spirit produceth in the 
world ; thinking on the toils and 
fatigues of warriors, travelling over 
mountains aod deserts; thinking on 
their miseries and distresses when 
wounded far from home by their 
enemies ; and of their bruises and 
great weariness in chasing one ano- 
ther over the rocks and mountains ; 
and of their restless, unquiet state of 


== ——— 








“ The first possessor, of that twentieth 
part, held no more, we suppose, than an 
equal portion, but when the Lord, who 
first gave these twenty men possession of 
this island, unknown to all others, gave 
being to numerous people, who inhabited 
the twentieth part, whose nature required 
the fruits thereof for their sustenance, 
this great claimer of the soil could not 
have a right to the whole, to dispose of 
it m gratifying his irregular desires; but 
they, as creatures of the most high God, 
possessor of Heaveu and earth, had a right 
to part of what this great claimer held, 
though they had no instruments to confirm 
their right. ‘Thus oppression, in the ex- 
treme, appears terrible; but oppression, 
in more reficed appearances, remains to be 
oppression, and where the smallest de- 
gree of ic is cherished, it grows stronger 
and more extensive.” 





of John Woolman, 
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mind, who live in this enix 
of the hatred which muteally gee 
up in the minds of the childeeg 
those nations engaged in war wij 

each other. During these medi, 
tions, the desire to cherish the sping 

of love and peace amongst thee 
people, arose very fresh in me, Thi 

was the first night that we 
in the woods; and being wet wih | 
travelling in the rain, t | 
our tent, and the bushes which m 
purposed to lay under our blankey 
also wet, all looked discouraging; 
but I believed, that it was the Lad 
who had thus far brought me fe 
ward, and that he would dispose d 
me as be saw good, and therein] 
felt easy. 

“On the seventeenth day of om 
journey, we reached Webaloosing 
about the middle of the afternoon: 
and the first [ndian that we saw wa 
a woman of a modest countenance, 
with a Bible, who first spoke to ou 
guide, and then, with a harmouiow 
voice, expressed her gladness at se 
ing us, having before heard of om 
coming : then, by the direction d 
our guide, we sat down on @ log, 
and he went to the town, to tel 
the people we were come. 

a while, we heard a conkshell bet 
several times, and then we wert 
kindly invited into a house nearthe 
town, where we found, 1 suppor 
about sixty people sitting ip silence; 
aud after sitting a short ime, 
up, and acquainted them wih: 
nature of my visit, and that eo 
cern for their good had made we 
willing to come thus far to see then: 
all in a few short sentences, whic 
some of them understand , inter 
preted to the others, avd aie 
eared giadness amongst Wem” 
; ater: staying some me wih 
these friendly Indians, and ' 
ly holding meetia with” 
felt his mind at hberty * 
home. He accordingly 0 
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of them in general, at the conclusion outward sufferings, had often been 
of meeting. concerned to lay them before the 

From this time we collect little legislature, and thereby ha fre- 
more from his Journal concerning quently obtained relief ; so he 


him, than that, in 1772, he embark- 
el for England on a religious visit. 
Afer 4 arrival there, he travelled 
through many counties, preach- 
ing in different meetings of the So- 
ciety, ull he came to the city of 
York, but even there, though he was 
far removed from the sight of those 
whose interests he had so warmly 
espoused, he was not forgetful of 
their wretched condition. At the 
quarterly meeting for that county, 
be brought their case .before those 
present in an affecting manner, He 
exhorted these to befriend their 
cause. He remarked that as they, 
the Society of Quakers, when under 


recommended this oppressed part 
of the creation to their notice, 
that they might, as the way opened, 
represent their sufferings as individue 
als, if not. as a religious society, to 
those in authority. This was the 
last opportunity that he had of in- 
teresting himself in behalf of this 
injured people ; for soon afterwards 
he was seized with the smail-pox 
at the house of a friend in the city 
of York. His disorder, which in- 
creased speedily, and was very af- 
flicting, was borne with much meek- 
ness, patience, and Christian forti- 
tude.—He died the 7th of October 
1772. 


er 
DETACHED ANECDOTES. 


MAS ASHMOLE, AND DR, FRANKLIN, 


Okinds of study can differ more 
from each other, than the same 
itself, as pursued by a man of 

asttong, and by one of a weak un- 
nding. The first will render 
‘small object important; the se- 
cond, an important one little. The 
, of iterature abounds with 
m#ances in proof of this assertion. 
Vshallinention one. Elias Ashmole 
mi the last century obtained con- 
le reputation here in the mul- 
character of a philosopher. 

Was an astronomer, but this no- 

me science . his hands turned to 
wl astrology. He was a che- 
mit, but under this title alchemy 
beam object of pursuit. He 
cay vralist, but his taste sather 

to be a collector, than a 
‘observer of nature, He 
antiquary, and in that capa- 


large collections for the 
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es an 


history of free-masonry in this coun- 
try: afterwards, he soared to the 
most noble order of the garter; the 
history of which, with ali its laws 
and institutions, was his opus»mag- 
num. In this man were united the 
valuable qualities of industry, ex 
actness and perseverance: but the 
foundation of good sense wus want- 
ing. How different from one “ qui 
nit molitur inepte,” all whose pur- 
suits are directed by a sound under- 
standing! Such an one was the wise 
Franklin, who from the most trivial 
facts could deduce the most import- 
ant conclusions; who had always 
something truly valuable in prospect, 
and whose touch converted every 
meaner material to gold. 

It is not then merely the species 
of study, but the mind and spirit 
with which it is pursued, that should 
regulate our estimate of the. intel- 
lectual hours of the student, 

-p [ Dr. Aikin's Letters to his Son.) 
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ZISCA. 
Zisca, the renowned and cele- 
brated leader of the reformed Bo- 


hemian state, who so long and sv 
gallantly resisted the tyranny of 
the Flouse of Austria, in defence of 
the civil and religious liberties of 
his country, a short, time before his 
death, gave the following most ex- 
traordinary command, He solemn- 
ly enjoined, that after his decease, 
(which happened A.D. 1424,) his 
body should be skinned, and a dram 
made of it. This his last injunction 
was religiously obeyed. His skin after 
undergoing the necessary prepara- 
tions, was manufactured into adrom; 
and the awful roll of this sacred 
drom was long regarded by these 
suflering patriots, as the signal for 
death or victory ! 
M. 
DANGEROUS LEGISLATION. 

It was a practice with the ancient 
Locrians, in order that their laws 
and customs might subsist in their 
ancient purity, that when any citi- 
zen proposed a vew law, he stood 
forth in the assembly of the people, 
with a cord round his neck; if the 
law met their approbation, he was 
instantly saluted with loud acclama- 


tions, as a man who hazarded hi 


lite to promote the public good ; bu 
if the law was rejected, the innova- 
tor was instantly strangled, 

‘ M. 
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FALSE WORSHIP, | 
It is a most astonishing and shock 
ing fact, that in Japan, and other 
barbarous islands in the Basen 
Ocean, the uatives are so d 
and sunk to such an inconceivable 
degree of ignorance and idolatry, 
that they worship the Devil, or 
Spirit of Evil, under the most bideow 
and ridiculous figures, | 
M, 
ANECDOTE OF A GERMAN. 
As a party of Students werent 
their passage from Belfast, to the 
University of Glasgow, in the 
Greenock packet, a German obtal> 
ed liberty to sit in the cabinj ie 
had not continued long ‘there, til 
the wind rose, and a violent hum. 
cane threatened irremediable death 
to the aflrighted crew. Safety ws 
even despaired of by the stout-heat 
ed sailors. All then were deeply 
engaged in sending up their 
to the Almighty, on accountof 
awful situation; some of their fe 
veat ejaculations became so. apdible, 
that they annoyed the whole com 
pany ; when the German, appar 
ly insensible of imminent death, 
bawled out, “ Damn you, pray? 
yourselves, and let every one ge ite 
good of his own prayers !!?"* 
Quintus Que 








——— 
e 

* I can assure you of the authenticity 
this anecdote, as I myself heard the wo 


Ce -__ _________—_ ——P Se 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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EMERALD ISLE. 

IT may appear puerile to lay claim to 
a priority o application in the use of an 
epithet : but poets, like bees, have a very 
strong sense.of property, and both are of 
that irritable kind, as to be extremely jea- 





lous of any one who robs them of 
hoarded sweets. The sublime epitae™ 
Mikon used in his poem on 
written at fifteen years of age, Nato 
der-clasping hand,”) would ha 
claimed by him as his own, eV" 
had reeked the “ Paradise als 
Grey would prosecute as a literary P ’ 
the daring hand that ” 
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‘uo his orchard, and appropriate a 
lwess rare in that line, the most beauti- 


descriptive which ever was written : 

# The breezy call of incense-breathing 
morn.” 

authority, a poetaster reclaims 
be po use of ss epithet, (“ The Eme- 
raid isle,”) in a party song, written with- 
out the rancour of party, in the year 1795 ; 
sod from the frequent use made of the 
term since that time, he fondly hopes that 
it will gradually become associated with 
the name of his country, as descriptive 
of ite prime natural beauty, and its inesti- 
mable value. A sweet-sounding name is 
sometimes 2 wheel on which a nation runs 
down to posterity with greater ease and 
ity. The Greek language charioteer- 
ed that people to the temple of immortality, 
and Voltaire shrewdly remarks that many 
heroes are lost to the world, like the found- 
ers of the Swiss republic, Melchtal, Stauf- 
fcher, Vallkerfurst, &c., by the jaw- 
breaking articulation of their names: ** La 
dificulté de prenoncer des noms si respec- 

tables nuit a leur celebrité.” AP, 


ERIN. 


When Erin first rose from the dark- 
swelling flood, 
God bless’d the green island—He saw it 


was good ; 
The em’rald of Europe ; it sparkled ; it 
shone ; 


a the ring of this world the most pre- 


cious stone, 


fa her sun—in her soil—in her station, 
thrice bless’d ; 

With back turn’d to Britain, her face to 
the west, 


Erin stands, proudly insular, on her steep 
. re, 

Aad strikes her high harp to the ocean’s 
deep roar. 


But when its soft tones seem to mourn 
and to weep, 


chain of silence is cast o’er the 


ithe thought of the past, tears gush 
m her eyes, 
Aod the pulse of the heart makes the 
white bosom rise, 

"0, sons of green Erin, lament o’er the 
"”,. 

When religion was—war; and our 
COUntry—a crime ! 
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*“ When men, in God’s image, inverted 
his plan, 

*“ And moulded their God from the image 
of man, 


“ When the int’rest of state wrought the 
general woe ; 

“ The stranger—a friend ; and the native 
—a foe; 

“ While the mother. rejoic’d o'er her chil- 
dren distress'd, 

“ And clasp’d the invader more close to 
her breast. 


* When with pale for the body, and pale 
for the soul, 

* Church and state join’d in compact to 
conquer the whole; 

* And while Shannon ran red with Mi- 
lesan blood, 

“ Ey’d each other askance, and pro- 
nounc’d it was good. 


“ By the groans that ascend from your 
forefather’s grave, 

* For their country thus left to the brute 
and the slave, 

“ Drive the demon of bigotry home to 
his den ; 

“ And where Britain made brutes, now 
let Erin make men, ‘ 

“ Let my sons, like the leaves of their 
shamrock, unite ; 

“A partition of sects from one foot-stalk 
of right : 

** Give each his fyll share of this earth 
and yon sky ; 

* Nor fatten the < toil where the serpent 
would die, 


* Alas for poor Erin, that some still are 
seen, 

* Who would dye the grass red, in their 
hatred to green ! 

* Yet, Oh! when you’re up and they down, 
let them a 

“ Then, yield them that. mercy which 
they did not give. 


“Arm of Erin, prove strong! but be 
gentile as brave; 

“And uplifted to strike, still be ready 
to save ; 

* Nor one feeling of vengeance presume 
to defile, : 

** The cause, or the men of the Emreraco 
IsLe 
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“The cause it is goed; and the men 
they are true; 

“And the green shall outlive both the 
orange and blue; 

* And the daughters of Erin her triymph 
shall share, 

“ With their full-swelling chest, and the 
fair-flowing hair. 


* Their bosoms heave high for the wor- 
thy and brave; 
* But no coward shall rest on that soft- 
swelling wave : 
“ Men of Erin, awake; and make haste 
to be bless’d! 
* Rise~—arch of the ocean !—Rise, Queen 
Of the-west! !” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


a 
THE POINT QF IDENTITY. 
The seat of sensation hath long been 


disputed, 

And puzzled philosophers labour’d in 
vain, 

‘To find out a something that might be com- 
puted 


‘The point of identity, certain and plain. 


That something, which proves a man’s 
personal being, 

And serves {yom the rest to distinguish him 
80, 3 

"Jhat still his own self he might know he is 
seeing, 

Although he’s so changed he can scarce 
himself know. 


Of old, it was thought the umbilical re- 
fons 

Were meant for the palace where self held 
its throne ; 

Aad still, it appears, there are numberless 
legions 

Whose soul seems to dwell in their sto- 
machs alone 


As man became polish’d, enlighten’d, and 
tender, 

It rose from the stomach and fix’d in the 
heart ; 

Then love was the very best proof they 
could render, 

And each in another's existence had part. 


‘Then learning look’d higher, and rais’d in 
its season 

Self-consciousness up from the heart to the 
brain ; , 


Original Poetry. 
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Then man was prov'd somethin 
ledge and reason, sa ba 
And he who knew nothing, did nothing 


remain. 


But we who live later, have madgmp 
improvement, 

Have found out the puzzle which plage 
the folk past ; 

Distinction among us has made a newmom, 
ment, 

And weightily dwells in the pocket at las, 


Some notion the ancients had got of tk 
matter, 

And in an old maxim threw lightonth 
plan ; 

‘The adage is true, be it solid or satire, 

Tis money that makes and identifiesmaa’ 


No modern illuminé ever need doubt it, 

For he who is learn’d, and virtuous, md 
wise, 

Is only a shadow, a scarecrow withoutit, 

For knaves to impose on, or fools to & 
pise. 


But he who possesses importance of pocke, 

His tangible excellence every one knows, 

Though dim as a rushlight that burns iat 
socket, 

He shines like a comet wherever he goes, 


Thus wealth is the substance of self-demy 
stration; 

It shows who are rotten or sound att 
core ; 

When it alters the man, as it alten 
station, 

And lets out a character hidden before. 


For some it proves cunning, who ot 
were thought sappy ; 

And some it proves cruel, who once Wa 
thought kind; 

And some it proves wretched, who wit 
to be happy, 

And some it proves 
of sound mind, + 


How cheering the symptoms, what pler 
sure revealing ; 

The mind which expands as the poche 
extend! 

More noble and generous, gentle # diet 
ing, 


g — 
To riches a pattern, and poverty fried 
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THE FEAST OF THE ROSE. 


"Twas *. sun-dawning morn, in the 
young month of aga 

While the dew-drop still glisten’d on each 
jeaf and spray, "a: 

And the feather’d musicians were tuning 
their pow'rs, 

When Miss Rose gave a feast to a party of 
flowers. 


Dres’d out in bright colours of crimson 
and grecn, 

And conscious the garden proclaim’d her 
their queen ; ‘ 

from the honey-bee’s kisses she gather’d 
each sweet, 


That the friends she expected might dain- 


tily eat. 

By four of the clock, as a mark of re- 

"spect, 

They were there—and the party were ra- 
ther select, 

for flowers, like mortals, have both friends 
and foes, 

And the last were forbid—to the feast of 
the Rose, 

The king-cup, the pink, and blue-bell, led 
the way, 


Wih the violet, auricula, and cowslip so 


Sys 

The lily, and hyacinth, and carnation, so 
grand ; 

With the butterflower and daisy, like 
friends hand in hand, 
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The tulip so gaudy, the stock, and the 
wall, 

Came also that day, at their Sovereign’s 
call; 

But of all the coy virgias that Flora sent 
there, 

Was the primrose so meek, and the snows 
drop so fair. 


Miss Rose, that no harm might their mere 
riment cross, 
Spread around to receive them her mantle 


of moss; 

While Zephyr, ever fond her commands 
to obey, f 

That morning had sent all the rude winds 
away. 

To tell how they revell’d in bliss for an 
hour, 

Or the compliments pass’d between flow'r 
and flow’r. 

Is hard to be told,—and indeed it should 
not, 


"Tis enough, that they stopt till the sun 
grew too hot. 


The sweet-breathing Queen then declar'd, 
* ’Pon her honour, 

“ Her best thanks were due for their wait~ 
ing upon her :” 

Then kindly invited—the story so goes, 

One and ail the next spring—to the Feast 
of the Rose. 


H.H.H, 
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Life of the Most Noble Arthur, 


ag of Wellington, &c. &c. No. 
’ 


Memoirs of Maria Antoinette, lat 
e Queen 
ot France ; illustrated with historical and 
“ notes; by Joseph Weber, vol. 


; DRAMA, 
Br mes Patriots a thousand years ago; 
orical drama ; the words by H. B. 
music by Sir J. Stevenson, 2s, 6d. 


EDUCATION. 


An Abrid i 
gement of Dr. Oliver’s Gram- 
BOF the English language, 3s, 


GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Account of the past and present 
state of the Isle of Man; including a 
sketch of its mineralogy; an outline of its 
laws, and the privileges enjoyed by stran- 
gers, &c.; by George Woods, 10s. Gd. 
bds. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

The Code Napoleon ; verbally translated 
from the French, &c.; by Briant Barrett, 
of Gray's Inn, 4.1 12s.bds, 

The Trials of George Manners, for 
Libels upon the Characters of Wm.Hal- 
lett and James Armstrong, Esqrs. 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Origin of English Laws 
and Institutions; by George Spence, Bar; 
rister, 2s, 





A Treatise on the offence of Libel; with 
a disquisition, at large, on the rights, be- 
nefits, and proper boundaries of political 
discussion ; by John George, Special Plead- 
er, 18s. bas. 

Observations on the Trial by Jury, 
particularly on the unanimity required on 
the verdict; by John Longley, Esq. Is. 6d. 

The Principles and Law of Tithing; 
by Francis Plowden, Esq., Barrister, 18s. 
bds. 

Cases in Bankruptcy ; by George Rose, 
Esq. Barrister, part 2d, 5s. 

A Practical Treatise on Powers; by Ed- 
ward Burtenshaw Sugden, Esq., 198 
bds. 

The Philosophy of Evidence; by D. 
Mackinnon, Esq., Barrister, 5s. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


The Reecean Pandect of Medicine; in- 
cluding a new noselogy, and a new system 
of physic and medical surgery, founded 
on anatomy, physiology, and animal che- 
mistry, by Richard Reece, M.D., 12s, 

ds. 

Practical Observations on Ectropium; 
or eversion of the eye-lids: with the des- 
cription of a new operation for the cure of 
that disease ; by Wm. Adams, Oculist, 12s. 
bds. 

Examinations in Anatomy, Physiology, 
Practice of Physic, Surgery, Materia 
Medica, Chemistry, and Pharmacy, for 
the use of students who are about to pass 
the College of Surgeons, &c.; by Robert 
Hooper, M.D., 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Considerations on the Life and Death of 
Abel; on the Lifp and Translation of 
Fooch; and on the Life of Noah; by 
George Horne, D.D., late Bishop of Nor- 
wich, Qs. 

Hanging not good enough for Murder- 
ers, Highwaymen, and Housebreakers; 
offered to the two Houses of Parliament: 
printed in 1701, re-printed 1812, 

Detached and Philosophic Thoughts of 
more than 200 of the best authors, ancient 
and modern; by Dr. Trusler, 11s. 

An Essay on the Good Effects which 
may be derived in the British West Indies, 
in consequence of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade; by Stephen Gaisford, Esq. 
7s. bda. 

A fifth volume of the works of the late 
Rt. Honourable Edmund Burke ; containing 
various miscellaneous pieces, never before 

« published. 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

The Capricious Mother; of accidery 
and chances, 3 vols. 15s. 2 

The Monk's Daughter; of hypocrigy 
jidicid, 1° 

My Own Times ; a novel, 9s, bas 

Marie Anne Lais, the Courteran; @ | 
certain illustrations; a romance, 7% 
Memoirs of a Princess; or, firt lore, 
16s. 

A Concise Abridgement of the Spirit ¢ 


the Book; or, Memoirs of Caroling, Pri 
cess of Hasburgh, Ss. 


POETRY. 


Napoleon; a poem, with note: ai 
anecdotes; by the Rev. ©. Colton, MA 
2s. 

Poems on a variety of subjects: by th 
Miss Watkins’, 10s, 6d. _— 

SERMONS, 

A Sermon on the Sanctification of th 
Lord’s Day; by the Rev, James Rudg, 
A.B., Is. ; 

Sermons on the Present and Pater 
State of Man; by the Rev, B. Carpenter, 
10s. 6d. bds, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN BELFASH 


An Address to the Most Rev. the 
of Ulster, in behalf of the Poor of i 
Presbyterian body of the town of 
by an Old light Presbyterian, 54. 


A Plain Statement of the Rise, 
and present condition, of the Belfast 
day and Lancasterian Schools, now @ 
blished in Frederic-street, Belfast, 108 


ee 


A Portraiture of the Roman Caihdt 
Religion ; or, an Unprejudiced Sketch ¢ 


the History, Doctrines s, Die 
cipline, and present State of Cathokd 


with an Appendix, containing 4 
of the Laws now in force 

and Irish Catholics ; by the 1 me 
ingale, author of “ A Portraiture @ ] 
thodism, &c."—Price 16s, English, bas | 


“ [take myself bound to charge noma 
be of a religion which he denieth” 
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This work, of which the prospeimss 
announced in the 43d Number ~ 
gazine, has been since published § i 
don ; and we can seromgly “ecommes 
it to the perusal of those, whe Td 
have a moderate, dispassionate " ~ 
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Catholic doctrines by one, who although 
pot embracing aa” ie desirous of giving 
aa i ial account, on the broad com- 
ive principle of allowing others to 
thick, and fairly representing Opinions, 
erm when they are in opposition to his 


owa. . . . 
The writer in his preface gives a sum- 


sary account of his views in writing the 
present work. The following extracts will 
wroduce him favourably to our readers, 
« Sincerely devoted to the great cause 
of Catholic emancipation, yet zealously at- 
tached to the religion of Protestants, I 
hesitated for some time on the propriety 
wd usefulness of publishing the result of 
ay inquiries concerning the faith and wor- 
sip of Roman Catholics. To encounter 
the prejudices and mistakes of ay a? 
wd my enemies, if I have any, taking, 
poy en will call, a necsisthte viel of 
the Church of Rome, presented no con- 
wmptible obstacle to my mind. Yet, con- 
vieed that hitherto no Protestant writer 
tas done full justice to the subject, I was 
m willing to forego the pleasure of, at 
iat, endeavouring to show, that the re- 
igen of our ancestors has been mistaken, 
wi that unworthy and groundless alarms 
i excited in consequence of that mistake. 
wme of my friends, themselves favourably 
re ony ley claims of Catholics, 
t fears, that if I drew a true por- 

wait of the Catholic Church, so far Fries 
wrving, 1 should considerably injure the 
tut of toleration and religious liberty. 
This objection would most assuredly have 
tually put an end te the whole under- 
tiking, had { not been fully convinced of 
pis I have only to request the read- 
observe the exact purport of my 

. ’ and he will then bear in 
t this work professes to give a 
“ew of the Roman Catholic RELIGION, 
aad Rot Of Roman Catholic Courts—not 
‘ven txactly of the Court of Rome itself. 
Stention will remove much ground 
thin tee a many I know will com- 
ae ad I have omitted to notice this 
a that massacre, this notion and 
eldae” the conduct of this priest 
t prelate. When murders, and 
and plots, and persecutions, are 

a against Roman Catholics, it is suf- 
Ag give this one plain and obvious 

sw ahey-are acts which form no 
mee Roman Catholic Rextoion ; 
*ourse, had, comparatively speak- 
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ing, nothing to do with them : the records 
of them may serve to amuse those persons 
who have no better argument in support of 
that system of intolerance, which has lreen 
so long exercised against the Roman Ca- 
tholics of this country and of Ireland :-— 
the character, the liberties, and the faith 
of our present Catholics, such arguments 
do not, or ought not to, affect. 

*¢ There are no words in which I can suf- 
ficiently express my sense of the great — 
ness and unreserved readiness with whieh: 
the clergy and the laity of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church have made their communi- 
cations to me, whenever I have applied to 
them for information. If I stood in need 
of any inducement to think favourably of 
the good sense and candour of these insult- 
ed people, I shou!d find it in that frankness 
and generosity, which every where, except 
in one solitary instance, have been exercis- 
ed towards me. When I first suggested tu 
them the plan and design of this work, t 
was a perfect stranger, otherwise than as I 
might be known through the medium of 
my former publications ; bit they all ear- 
nestly urged me to undertake it, and to 
form my account of their Church and te- 
nets from their own formularies, and writ- 
ings of acknowledged authority among 
them, and not frpm the publications of their 
adversaries. They, moreover, advised me 
to distinguish between the Articles of their 
Faith, and the opinions of individuals. 
With these intimations, and this advice, 
seconded by the greatest condescension 
and goodness in procuring me such books 
as lay in their power to supply me with, 
they left me to my own impressions, with- 
out, in the most distant or slight degree, at- 
tempting to influence me in my inferences 
or conclusions. 

“In this instance, almost every page has 
been committed to press with fear and 
trembling, lest I should injure, through my 
mistakes, rather than promote by the faith- 
fulness of my representations, a cause in 
which I feel a deep and serious interest-— 
The E mancipation of Roman Catholics ; and the 
repeal of all those disgraceful penal statutes, 
which aggrieve and oppress the Dissenters of 
this great and enlightened Empire.” 


In general the writer makes good his 
promises, and furnishes a work, which will 
be read with interest by the friends of reli- 
gious liberty, which may not prove unin- 
structive, even to Catholics ; and which, if 











































Protestants who have honest fears, could 
be induced to read, they might find much 
to abate their prejudices, They only, who 
are political bigots, though assumiog the 
mask of religron to cloak their intolerant, 
interested motives, and who eppose Catho- 
lic rights, that they may retain their un- 
just monopoly, and their unfounded claims 
to exclusive loyalty, may be expected to 
turn from these pages with disgust. It 
would be pleasing to see this book general- 
ly read in the present crisis ; and we hope 
the demand for it will induce our book- 
sellers to import it. Let our readers 
judge as by asample what they may expect 
from the following extract. 

* But still it will he asked, that admitting 
the fact, that the Catholic religion does 
not teach persecution, nor hold the tenet 
that no faith is to be kept with heretics, 
yet is there not a stronger bias in the 
spirit and discipline of that church to 

rsecution, than is found in any other? 

Jetach that church from the state, and 
I reply, there isnot. I have mixed and 
associated with Catholics, and I can assert, 
without dread of contradiction, that I have 
found as much liberality of sentiment, as 
enlarged and as liberal a freedom, and as 
great a spirit of toleration and Christian for- 
bearance, as among other Christians hold- 
ing the same general doctrines. It is true, 
they tell us, that future salvation is pro- 
mised only to believers, by which, | am 
well aware, they mean believers of their 
own description. But I should be glad to 
know how many denominations of Chris- 
tians we can find that do not hold a similar 
opinion. Does not the Church of England 
tell us, that if we would be saved, we must 
believe the creed of St. Athanasius? Will 
any Calvinist, consistent with his prin- 
ciples, tell us that we may be saved whe- 
ther we believe his doctrines or not? Nay, 
have not even the modest and liberal 
Quakers their line of distinction ?—their 
disownments and their censures, and that 
on account of heresy, whether real or ima- 
ginary? The truth of the whole matter is 
this, and thus we all- reason: “ Whosoever 
would be saved, it is necessary to be of the 
true Church: we are the true Church; 
therefore, whosoever would be saved, 
must be of our Church.” We may wrangle 
for ever about the exclusive spirit and the 
narrow bounds of popery ; but, after all, 
it comes to this, even among most Pro- 
testants, that there is no salvation apart 
from as: “The Temple of the Lord are 
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we.” We all environ ourselye in a fe. 
tress Of fundumentals, essentials, j 
articles, and a thousand fancies of our 
and then call ourselves THE C vn 
We become so many infallible 

deal out our sentences of everlasting dan, 
nation with as much grace and ease a i 
we were distributing the bounties gf, 
kind Providence. But it does not they 
fore follow, that any of us would 

cute another to death, merely because 
think him in a dangerous error. Theting 
of open persecution, I trust, are for ae 
past. Had Luther lived in our dy, 
would not have indulged narrow ot 
fish views: had Calvin now to dell wm 
even Serveius, he would not resort tote 
argument of fire: had Socinus now term 
son with Davidus, he would not thr | 
him into prison for not praying toabe 
whom he believed to be a mere man; 
were the Catholics now restored to the 
former power, I feel confident they would 
not resort to the same violent meant 
which at one times so dreadfully 

them, and for which they nowso f 
fer. ‘The shameful disabilities under whith 
Catholics and Dissenters still labour, wil 
soon be removed—the voice of truth, d 
justice, and humanity, must and a 
heard. These disabilitics are ee, 
not by the genius of Protestantism, 9 tbe 
principles of our separation ie 
Church of Rome are at variance wii® 
those arguments which are urged byaai® 
terested faction for a continuance of t 
system of intolerance which is # 
naciously pursued against the just ca 
of the Irish Catholics. It is not 4 9a@ 
wholly of a. religious characte: a 




















































who persist in opposing the claims ¢ 
tholics and Dissenters, I am u 
care little about the religion of either 7 
system is a political one; they know that 
oss persons, Catholics and others, 
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now feel themselves injured am 
on account of their religious opie 
the friends of civil liberty,—the eneme® 
interminable war, and courtly conrupy® 
they know, that by chising: 
religious matters, they 


















time be adding to their political @ 
which, more than their faith, Mey 
No men would be more tolerant ® 

of religion than the “ No Popery 
they did not fear, that the 
granting religious Liberty, We 
jurious to that line of politics W™™, 

think fit to pursue.” 
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DOCUMENTS. 


At a meeting of depities from a number 
of religious societtes, In the Counties of 
Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester, 
held m Loughborough, August 27th, 
1812, the following excellent resolutions 
were entered into. 

Ww. SteorT, EsQ. in the chair. 


1, That it is, at all times, the duty of 
every CwaisTiax, and every friend of hu- 
manity, to wish for peace, and to endéa- 
your fo promtiute it. : 

2.*ihat it appears to this meeting, that 
christians in general have regarded the ra- 

of war with a supineness inconsis- 
test with their religious profession, and 
have been culpably remrss in not exerting 
themselves to obtain the blessings uf peace. 
$. That thé present period seems by no 
heans unfavourable to an extended appli- 
tation to the legislative and executive au- 
thorities of these kingdoms, fur the resto- 
tation of pea e; but that, on the contray, 
the convulsed state ot che World requires 
tery effort which can be made in the 
tase of suffering humauity. 

4 That, «pressed with these convic- 
tom, the present meeting recommends it 
® the frieuds of peace and humanity, ion 
tery part of the Unned Kingdom, to take 
imo their serious consideration; and to 
Mopt such legal and peaceable measures, 
to them shall appear most eligible, in 
erdet to procure petitions, and cause them 
tobt presented to his Royal Highness the 
Pree Regent, and the two Houses of 
Parliament, beseeching them to take such 
Rewires as their wisdom may ceem most 
' to restore to our country the bless- 
tags of & pust and permavent peace, 

5. That, while the present meeting pre- 
WME NOt to dictate the terms in which ap- 
Poeation should be made to the legislative 

executive authorities of these realms, 

ng form of petition is respect- 
fecommended to the consideration of 

the is Of peace, us embracing no to- 
ya mining to party polities, bur as found- 

“ithe broad basis of christianity and 
There resolutions were followed by the 

of 4 petition, clear, and well imagined, 

*xpressive of the sentiments uf theabove 


ina more expanded form, 
Witair mac. wo. 1. 


PETITION FOR PEACE. 


A very numerous and highly respett- 
able meeting of the inhabitants of Der- 
by was held on Thursday, September 
24, 1412, “to take into consideration 
the propriety of presenting petitions to 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
and the two Houses of Parliament, 
praying, that some efforts. may be made 
for the restoration of the blessings of 
peace.” 


The méeting was convened by 205 of their 
fellow-townsmen, and held in the mar- 
ket-place, in consequence of the May- 
or’s having refused to comply with,a 
requisition to call one for that purpose, 
signed by fifteen respectable household- 
ers, or to accommodate them with the 
use of the town-hall. 


R. F. Forester; Esq. M.D. in the chair. 


The following are the Resolutions which 
Were adopted :— 


1. That war is an evil greatly to be de- 
plored by the Friends of Civilization and 
human happiness, and to be justified only 
on the ground of thé most obvious neces 
sity. “ 

,. That conquest itself is a subject of . 
exultation only as it may tend to the ter- 
mination of a state of wartare. 

3. That peace is a blessing ardently to 
be desired for our native conatry,; and for 
the world at large. 

4. That peace can be dreaded only by 
those who do not justly estimate the te- 
sources and energies of their counirys or 
whose immediate interests are connected 
with the continuance of .war. 

$. That the pre-emineut glory of .the 
British arms is such, as to take away the 
possibility of any imputation of pupsiliani- 
mity or meanness on clr conduct, in en- 
deavouriug to negociate a peace. 

6. That the farther prosecution of the 
war threatens us with an alarming increase 
of the burthens and miseries which it has 
already occasioned, whiist it premises to 
add nothing to the solid glory, or true in- 
terests of our country. 

7. That a country, professing to be 
eminently a Christian nation, and which 
boasts of its attachment to good m_ rales 
and social order, is peculiarly calle? upon 
gq 
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by the precepts of religion, to make every 
effurt in its power for terminating the 
multiplied horrors of war. 

8. That from these united considera- 
tions, petitions from such of the inhabi- 
tants of Derby and its neighbourhood, as 
are favourable to the proposed object, be 
presented to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, and tothe two housesof Parliament, 
praying them to take such measures as 
their wisdom may devise, to restore to our 
country the blessings of an bonourable and 
permanent peace, 

9. That the following be adopted as the 
form of a petition to the House of Com- 
mons, and that similar petitions be pre- 
sented to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, and to the House of Lords. 

(Here fellewed the Petition, which was 
adopted, with a few variations, from that re- 
commended by the Loughbro' meeting, for whose 
resolutions see the preceding article.) 

10 That the petitions lie for signatures 
at the shop lately. occupied by Mr. Tho- 
mas Davenport, Mercer, at the corner of 
St. Mary's gate. 

11. That the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be advertised in the Derby, Notting- 
ham, and Leicester papers, the Rocking- 
ham, Liverpool Mercury, Stamford News, 
and Manchester Gazette. 

12. ‘That a committee be formed to car- 
ry the Resolutions of this meeting into ef- 
feet, consisting of the following gentlemen, 
Dr. Forester, W. Strutt, J. Strutt, Ed- 
wards, Hancock, Smith, Robertshaw, 
Gawthorne, Eyre, Higginson, Clay, Swin- 
burne, Murphy, Severne, Thomas Wright, 
Jessopp. 

15. That the thanks of the town are 
due to the gentlemen who signed the un- 
successful requisition to the Mayer, and 
to the 205 who summoned this meeting. 

i4. That the Mayor, in refusing to 
comply with the requisition to call a meet- 
ing, did not act with the courtesy and pro- 
priety usually observed on such occasions 
towards the inhalitants of this borough. 

R. Ps Forester, Chairman. 


Dr. Forester having left the Chair, it 
was taken by William Strutt, Esq., when 
the following resolution was received with 
reiterated applause. 

15. Thar the thanks of this meeting be 
given to the Chairman, for his steady arid 
impartial conduct this day, and for his uni- 
form efforts to promote the true interests 
ef his fellow townsmen. 

Wa. Stravurr. 


D. cuments. 


_my justification in again offering mysell: 
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TO THE WORTHY AND INDEPEND Ey, 
ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH OF uy 
FORD. 








GENTLEMEN, 


Tue Ministers of the Crown ary 
advised his Royal Highness the Prince Rs 
gent to a Dissolution of the Parliamer, 
much earlier than has been usual ges 
the passing of the Septennial Act, and sins 
teen months before the period of its leg 
expiration, 

Those members, therefore, of the lx 
House of Commons, who owed their ds. 
tion to the exercise of popular franck | 
are again before the tribunal of the 

Such ought to be the case of all> 
it might become so, I have never ceased 
labour ; and, if I shall be re-elected, | 
shall continue strenuous in my exttiop 
to effect so great and necessary a Comm 
tutional Reformation Such is my om 
case ; aiid [ appeal to my past conduct i 
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Candidate for the honour of represent 
you in the new Parliament. 

Finding no trace of any public gromé 
for the step which the Prince Regeot bx 
been advised to take, but strong tema 
why the existence of the late Parlamat 
should have been suffered to continut, # 
the very afflicting and precarious stated 
the health of the Sovereign, | musta 
bute the advice given to the privateview 
of the advisers. Whatever may havebes 
their influence in the late House of Ce» 
mons, they must expect to incremea® 
the next, by the means which are pale 
tunately in the power of all Ministenm 

It is easy to conjecture that thew 
bave counselied the dissolution of thei 
will very early propose to the new Pe 
liament to abrogate the 
tional enactment, by which it would sey 
sarily terminate within a given Ome 
the demise of the Crown, aad top 
act for the prolongation and 
own existence, 7 

In these circumstances it behoves 
people to be more thanu . 
in the choice of their rep 7 
they have the power to choose 5 =" 
hevting your favour once more, 1 #ke 
than the ordinary portion of your 


dence. Rien tae 
The season of profession freee, 
is past. The connexion gery 
honourable and gratifying 10 3 . 
long subsisted to leave me #Y a 
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from professions, if my conduct has 

got secured tome your esteem. As a Mem- 
ber of Parliament I have been too long 
before you and the public, and in all the 
aber relations of life I have acted too im- 
mediately under your eye, to have left any 
t of my character unexplored by you. 

| kaow your justice too well to be afraid 
of your verdict. If you can pronounce fa- 
soorably on the purity of my intentions, 
Tel moke indulgent allowance for the 
leebleness ot imperfection with which 
thow intentions have been carried into exe- 


eotwon 


fey trust at a most critical time, when the 
giection of measures for the guidance and 
welare of the State requires all the discri- 
gination of the wisest, all the energy of 
the boldest, and all the forbearance of the 
fost temperate men that ever were called 
tthe Administration of the highest of hu- 
man affairs. 

A combination of such qualities may 
@ercome the complicated difficulties of 
iat fituation ; by taking advantage of the 
taastendent glory of our arms, and turn- 
ig Victory to the best account io ‘which 
ten be applied by the victorious, 

A tash, vacillating, and presumptuous 
duct, will aggravate all the evils which 
thas induced, and turn our military suc- 
ts 10 nought. 

Five years have elapsed since { had the 

nour to address you last, as Candidate 
fe your Representation ; and we are still 
a war, The calamity of war is more 
widely extended, and has reached the great 
American Continent. 
_ ia the interval, Austria has again been 
m conflict with France. She has again 
ben subdued ; and is now her ally, in a 
war in which they are jointly engaged a- 
gunst Russia. 

Upon the Peninsula, events have taken 
place which have exceeded the most san- 
pest expectations. By the consummate 
feu of our commander, and the irre- 

valour of our troops, feats have 
been performed which shrink not from au 
comparison whatever. They have 
cubed the name ot England, Patea as it 
“S, @arms; and if used with wisdom, 
ia their bloom, may establish the 
ence of Spain, and procure 
pee to the world. 
the victory of Salamanca has raised a 

* m the minds of those by whose coun- 

\ We are governed, that the French wiil 
Y expelled from Spain, such a be- 
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Ihave been called upon to surrender up 
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lief 1 cannot but consider as without solid 
ground. 

America is added to the list of our ene-« 
mies, and-is waging open war against us, 
which I deem the heaviest of all the cala- 
mities that have befallen this country. 
This new war has beea produced by « sys- 
tem of commercial policy, to which the 
late House of Commons dent its full sup. 
port in its commencement; upheld in its 
progress, aad abandoned when, as it has 
unaappily proved, it was coo late fur such 
a step to produce its effect, 

‘That system was opposed by myself, 
and others much more powerful thau me, 
We made repeated attempts to end it. Its 
effects were foreseen and foretold. Our 
efforts were thwarted. and our speculations 
were treated with scorn, by the same 
House vf Commons which yielded, when 
too late, to the irresistible evidence of that 
dreadful scene of iaternal distress, which 
it would not contemplate or believe, till it 
was laid bare to the whole world, and had 
produced a tardy and rcluctant conviction 
upon its authors and abettors. 

The Parliament which preceded the last, 
was dissolved because a disposition had 
been manifested in the House of Commons 
of that day, to do partial justice to those 
of our fellow subjects professing the Roa 
man Catholic ‘religion, who devote their 
lives for thei¢ country in our fleets and 
armies, : 

You remember the hideous outery that 
was raised during the elections of the new 
members; equaliy disgraceful to those who 
excited it, and to the church, of which it 
protessed the guardianship 

The House of Commons, immediately 
upon. its meeting, and repeatedly after- 
wards rejected the petitions of the Romaa 
Catholics with disdain: but it has not been 
dissolved without abjuring its pernicious 
error, by resolving, early in the next ses- 
sioh, to take into consideration, the claims 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. It did 
more, by passing the act, chap. 155, of 
the last session, entitled, An Act “to ree 
peal certain Acts, and amend other Acts 
relating to religious worship and assemblies, 
and persons preaching or teaching therein,” 
it gave practical pruof of the rapid strides 
it had taken in a space incouceivably short 
for such an effect to be produced, and gave 
happy omen of the blesedness to be ex- 
pected from the termination of all religious 
disability and persecution. 

it rests with che electors of the United 
Kingdom to take what care they can, that 
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the design, the resolution, and mavifest 
intention of the late House of Commons, 
on these points, shall not be disappointed. 

The subject of the curreney of the 
realm forced itself upon the attention of 
the House. It was fully and ably discus- 
sed: and after the discussion, it was resol. 
ved, upon the motion of the present Chane 
eellor of the Exchequer, * That Bank-nutes 
are in public estimation equal in value td 
Gold.” 

How far the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was justified in proposing, or the 
House in adopting such a resolution, ever 
ove of the public is fully capable of decid- 
ing. But it is remarkable, that jn the same 
session; the same House of Commons con- 
curred in a law, making it highly penal 
to act in contradiction to that opimion, and 
to part with paper for gold at a price 
lower than its nominal value. <A vain at- 
tempt to arrest the flight of gold from 
a country inundated with paper, a re- 
petition of the folly so often exposed 
and exploded in the conduct of ail the 
weak and despotic governments of Europe. 
That law was continued, and is now in 
force ; others have been superadded, 
which will exterminate the only remaming 
medium of metalle circulation in most 

rts of the country, by making local-to- 
bootie illegal after the 25th day of March 
next. 

That the late House did not condemn 
the universally reprobated Convention ef 
Cintra; that it justified and applauded the 
atrocious and impolitic attack upon Copen- 
hagen, with the robbery of 1s fleets and 
arsenals; and that it commended the ex- 
pedition to Walcheren, are matters of his- 
tory not to be forgotten; but in this age 
ef the world, great events press with such 
rapidity upon us, that they cannot be 
dwelt upon beyond the term of their own 
operation, although in their consequences 
they are deeply felt. 

1 have thought it expedient to make 
this statement of my view of the general 
situation of the countty, at a period when 
it is morally impossible things should rest 
in their present state, : 

The effects of enormous foreign expen- 
diturte, accompanied by a depreciation of 
the paper-currency of a kingdom, added 
to the stoppage of its manufactures, and a 
stagnation of ite trade, are too well known. 

Mvy wieh then is, that an earmest endea- 
your should now be made to accomplish a 
general pacification. 
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The time appears to me to be ‘ 
vourable to a direct inaaly opea be | 
ing of that nature. 1 deplore the sad 
fects of long protracted war, 1 sem. 
thing formidable in peace. Its 
mer may be beyoud our reach; but tif 
it has been proved to me to he sa, | shat 
not believe it; and I am sure it would be 
prudent and proper to .make the 
I cannot make up my mind to that state @ 
national desperation, the consequence of 
war carried on without the hope or 
pect of its termination ; without full prof 
of its indispensible necessity, 


He who attempts to give the 
sketch of the events which have takes 
place during the existence of the last Pas 
liament, cannot omit the mention of tg 
extraordinary and atrocious grime, whic 
in a moment closed the career of the fing 
minister of the crown, deprived his fanuig 
of its dearest treasure, and society Of one 
of its most amiable and valuable mem 
bers. 

I was present in attendance upon oy 
duty in the Hoyse of, Commons, wha 
that foul murder was perpetrated ope 
Mr. Perceval. 1 had been constantlpop 
posed to him, I had always condemned 
the mode by which he had acquisedp 
and his use of it when acquired, bait 
sensations I then experienced, proped ® 
me, that [ had not deceived myself ina 
posing it was sense of public duty, 
animosity or envy towards any man wig 
had actuated my public conduct. Lddepy 
regret his untimely end, My opinion 6 
the measures of his idministraiion sama 
unchanged. 

It has afforded. one of the so: 
examples upen, record of the insaliity 
human affairs, and the insecurity a Be 
man life in places of the greatest w 
safety, to persons the best formed, @ 
tach Criends, and to conciliate the regard 
of opponents. ee 

If you believe. TI have been faithful, di 
geot, and disinterested ; and if, naa 
of such complicated difficulty, my pt 
conduct entitles me to your COnRaES” 
the future, I shall indeed derivet™ 
est gratification gy my re-elect 
will endeavour to my Guy, = 
abating of my hope and wish to serve ® 
country. 


You have it. again in your power tebe 





stow upou me the warnagst, dietigev 


shall ever court. 
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rhave the honour to be, with affection- 
gre respect and attachment, 


— “chliged and faithful servant, 


Samurk WsiTeaREAR. 
Sesthill, Septeinber 29. 
ip 


(MARKS ON THE SIXTH REPORT OF TRE 
pinecToRs OF THE AFRICAN INSIITU- 
TN. 

(Continued from page 23%.) 

The directors have given us a statement 
@ what it bas been possible to learn re- 
pecting Mr. Park, and as the fate of this 
inerestiog and magnanimous traveller ts 
joxly an object of great curiosity to the 
pubac, we shall insert the passage entire: 


“The last accounts received from thia 
dinguished traveller, were daced from 
f&aanding, ou the river Niger. He then 
jrammitted to the Secretary of State the 
pernal of his proceedings down to that 
period. Thie journal has been receiveds 
wd the substance of. it, which, is bizhly 
interesting, the directors have obtained 
kave from government to publish. 

“In a former Report, it was mentioned, 
bu Governor Maxwell, who then com- 
tnded at Senegal, had sent a native Mo- 
bmmedan, of the name of Isaac, (the same 
ma who had accompanied. Mr, Park, as 
guide, to Sansanding.) into the ioterior, 
motder to procure some currect account 
bis fate. This man returned to Senegal 
ater an absence of abour twenty. months, 
tod made a written report of his proceed- 
logs to Governor Maxwell. A translation 
@ this report has been forwarded by Gor 
vernor Maxwell to the Board, and it is ine 
tmded to publish the substance of it, along 
wth Mr, Park's Journal. In the mean 
time, they have thought it right to lay 
p54 efosing an extract from that 

t which gives an account of. the 
fatrof Mr. Park. - “ 
“Isae had accompanied Mr, Park, as 
his guide, as far as Sansanding, on the Ni- 
fr. He then quitted bim, affer having 
Petured another guide, ot the namé of 
Amadee-Fatouma, who agreed to accom- 
— Park to the confines of Ha- 


“lave found this. man. at- Sansandin 
td from him he received a densiledas. 
ace, Mr. Park’s proceedings from the 
ety his embarking, at Sansanding, on 

“ schooner-rigged canoe, in 
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which he had undertaken to navigate the 
Niger to its mouth, until the period of his 
parting with him, which was a day or two 
after they had reached the kingdom of Ha- 
oussa. The narrative of ee-Fatouma 
then proceeds as follows ; 


“ * Next day Mr, Park departed, and 1 
slept in the village (Yaour.) Next morning 
Lwent to theking,to pay my respects to him 
On entering the house, | found two men, 
who came on horseback. ‘They were sent 
bv the chief of Yaour. They said to the 
king, We are sent by, the chief of Yaour 
to let you know, that the white men weat, 
away without giving you or him (the chief) 
any thing. They have a greac many things 
with them, and we have received nothing 
from them: and this; Amadee-Fatouma, 
now before you, is a bad man, and has 
likewise made a fowl, of you both. The 
king immediately ordered me. to,be put in 
irons, which was. accordingly done, and 
every thing | had taken from me. Some 
were for killing me, aad some for preserve 
ing my life. ‘The next morning, early, the 
king sent an army to a village called Bouse 
sa, near the river's side, ‘There is before 
this village a rock across the whole breadth 
of the river. One part of the rack ig very 
high: there is there a large opening in 
that reck, in che form of adoor, which is 
the only passage for the water to pass 
through ; the tide current.is here very 
strong. The army went, and, took pose 
session of the top-of this. opening. Mr, 
Park came there after thearmy had posted 
itselt: he nevertheless attempted to pass, 
The people began to attack, him, throwing 
lances, pikes, arrows, and. stones,, Mr, 
Park. defended himself. fyr along, time. ; 
two of his slaves, at the stern of the canoes, 
were killed, They threw every thing, they 
had in the canoe-into the river, and kept 
firing ; but being overpawered by. numbers 
and fatigue, and unable ta. keep, up. the 
canoe against the. current, and,no proba- 
bility of escaping, Mr. Park took hold of 
one. of the white men and.jumped into the 
water. Martin: did the sames and, they 
were drowned in: the stream) in attempting 
to.escape.. The only, slave, remaining: in, 
the beat, seeing the natives. persist, in 
throwing weapons at the canve, stood up 
and said to them ‘Step throwing, now 

ou see nothing in the. canee, and nobody- 

t myself; therefore cease. Take, me 
and the canoe, but dont kill me’ They 
took possession of the cance and the-map, 


and: carsjed:them.to she king, 
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“<*¢I was kept in irons three months. 
The king then released me, and gave me a 
female slave. I immediately went to the 
slave taken in the canoe, who told me in 
what manner Mr. Park and all of them 
had died, and what I have related above.’ 

“ The Directors do not take upon them 
to fix the degree of credit which is due to 
the statements contained inthis journal. 
On that point they must leave every one to 
form his own judgment.” 

The next paragraph we shall quote, be- 
cause it touches upon an important subject. 

“The narrative of Mr. Park himself, 
and also that of Isaac, afford convincing 
evidence as to the great natural capacities, 
both agricultural and commercial, of this 
neglected quarter of the globe. They show, 
indeed, that the state of society which 
exists there presents a most formidable 
barrier to the progress either of civil or 
moral improvement ; bat they furnish, at 
the same time, abundant ground to con- 
clude that the barrier is by no means insu- 
perable. The Directors cannot entertain 
a doubt that, if the entire abolition of the 
Slave Trade could be effected, the western 
coast of Africa would receive an impulse 
from the efforts of the Institution, in con- 
junction with other causes operating in the 
same direction, which would gradually 
communicate itself to the interior of that 
continent. The opening connection also 
of this country with Abyssinia, and with 
the Eastern coasts of the African continent, 
tends to augment, very considerably, the 
means of diffusing useful knowledge and 
civilization ; and to the improvement of 
our intercourse with Abyssinia they are 
disposed to look with much solicitude, as 
calculated in a very great degree to facili- 
tate our admission into the very heart of 
Africa.” 

What has chiefly attracted our attention 
in this passage, is the mention which it 
makes of the eastern coast of Africa. 

We have long been convinced that the 
eastern coast of Africa was the place from 
which civilization could most easily be in- 
troduced into that contioent. we are 
glad to see that the directors express a 
leaning, at least, to that opinion. The 
Portuguese have some settlements, of a 
long standing, on the eastern coast of 
Africa, toward the mouth of the Red Sea. 
This is an important inlet. More or less 
of that territory, as suits the grand object, 
we ought undoubtedly to obtain. It 1s idle 
to use pretexts; the Portuguese must give 
it if we ask it; and we, who give them 
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every thing, have surely a right to a 
something ; especially a something which 
is really of no use to them, and which by 
us is to be employed for a ime 
resting to ular we atlarge. Of the Abn 
sinians, those who come nearest to these 


settlements are, we have satisf. 


a people who have made cach Sa 
to be prepared for the light uf Civdlewdes 
They repaired in great numbets to thes 
vice of the Mohommed kings of Ducan, 
the days of their splendour, and viedindl 
manner of accomplishments with the pe 
ple of Hindostan and Persia, Wereags 
tlement wisely formed in that quarter,ad 
the means which it would afford, yi 
and skilfully employed, we ent 
little doubt that very great cocoa il 
speedily be found to result from it, 

The directors notice with a 
feeling the history of Paul Cuffee, on whi 
we have already said so much, thin 
shall add nothing.* 

Their account of the following imps 
tant facts will be given best in their ow 
words. 


“ It will be proper to acquaint the mets 
ing, that in consequence of the libel 
offer made to va’ deci: by the com 
mittee of the Institution for promotingtlt 
British System of Education, to provid 
with board and lodging two African youths, 
who should be instructed at the Pree 
School in the Borough, and ified 
act as school masters, in the mont! of Jaw 
last, two African youths, selected by @ 
vernor Columbine from the slaves iD 
ed by the Court of Vice Admiralty ® 
Sierra Leone, arrived in this cou , aed 


were placed under Mr. i on. 
When they arrived, they had not a 7* 
received any instruction; and wet 


even totally ignorant of the English le 
guage. Their progress, in the pine mouths 
they have been in England, hascer™ 

been more rapid than could have been 
pected. They now not only couve i 
English, but they have learned to rem 
write it intelligibly. acd 
i eli mull 


* It will perhaps be interesting wed 
of our readers to learn that @ 
captain Paul Cuffee, ~~ arrived # 
his home in Newport, 
vessel, however, ne seized by the Av 
ricans as it approached the const, bat ht 
been released in consequemce ot agp 
tion at the seat of the Americal” 
ment. err 
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“The directors are disappointed not 
to have had, before this time, some more 
ayes details to produce with respect to 
the progress of «provement in Africa, by 
means of schools and other institutions, un- 
der the patronage of the society. One 
cause of this backwardness is to be found 
ia the rapid succession of governors, which 
has takeu place at Sierra Leone, the station 
which bas appeared the best adapted for 
the commencement of plans of improve- 
ment. In the space of four years, there 
have been no fewer than four governors ; 
by which means the directors have been 
four times under the necessity of sending 
eut the requisite information respecting 
their views.” ; 

Extracts from the Correspondence of 
Mr. John Kizell with Governor Colum- 
bine, respecting his negociations with the 
Chiefs in the river Sherbro, and ap account 
of that river, are given in the Appendix 
tethereport. ‘This isa very curious com- 
munication. It will first be proper to give 
the history of John Kizell himself. 

“John Kizell is a black man, 4 native 
of the country some leagues inland from 
theSherbro. His father was a chief of 
pme consequence, and so was his uncle. 
They resided at different towns, and when 
keel was a boy, he was sent by his father 
@ 4 visit to the uncle, who was desirous 
etuve him with him. On the very aight 
dbisarrival, the town was attacked; a 
Moody battle ensued, in which his uncle 
wd most of his people were killed. Some 
taped; the rest were taken prisoners, 
id amongst these was Kizell. His father, 
0a as he heard of his son’s disaster, 
made every effort to relieve him, offering 
Gree slaves and some goods for him ; but 
tis enemies declared they would not give 
rea ; 7 § 

upfor any price, and that they would 
father put him to death, He was taken to 
te Gallinas, pat on board an English 
— —— as one of a cargo of 

arlestown, ‘ 
se of the women, neo Ae gh greet, 
tae her situation, was tied up to 
Mast, and flogged to death, as a warn- 
"f t others not to indulge their melan- 
tothe detriment of their health, and 
t© injure their value to the Chris- 


“He artived in Ameri 
ica a few years 
me St H. Clinton took Chashaaein 
inne of the general’s proclama- 

with many other slaves, joined 


& 4 
(ed “audard, He was close to 
tgusen when he was killed, 
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“ After the war he was removed to Nova 
Scotia ; from which place he came bither 
in 1792. 

“He is an intelligent man ; bas always 
preserved aa excellent character; and has 
the welfare of his native pemeey sincerely 
at heart. The government of this colony 
have repeatedly employed him in their ne- 
gociations with the Caulkers and the Clev- 
lands, and other chiefs. of Sherbro ; and 
he appears always to have discharged bis 
duty with great integrity and address.” 

The few letters of this black man, on 
the interior state of Africa, relating sim- 
ply what he saw and heard during the 
course of his negociations, are worth vo- 
lumes. After an account of his nego- 
ciations with several chiefs, he says, 

“1 will now describe how the natives 
live in this country.. They are all alike, 
the great and the poor ; you cannot tell 
the master from the servant at first, The 
servant has.as much to say as his master in 
any common discourse, but not in a pa- 
laver,* for that belongs only to the master. 
Of all people I have ever seen, I think 
they are the kindest. They will let none of 
their people want for victuals: they will 
lend, and not look for it again ; they will 
even lend clothes to,each other, if they 
want to go apy where: if strangers come 
to them, they will give them water to 
wash, and vil to anoint their skin, and give 
them victuals for nothing: they will go 
out of their beds, that the strangers may 
sleep in them, The women are particu- 
larly kind. ‘The men are very fond of 
palm wine ; they will spend a whole day 
ia looking for palm. wine. They love 
dancing ; they will dance all night. They 
have but little, yet they are happy whilst 
that little lasts. At times they are greatly 
troubled with the Slave Trade, by some 

of them being caught under different 
pretences. A man owes money; or some 
one of his family owes it ; or he has been 
guilty of adultery. In these cases, if un- 


able to seize the party themselves, they 


give him up to some one who is abie, 
and who goes and takes them by force 
of arms. On one occasion, when | lived 
in the Sherbro, a number of armed men 
came to seize five persons living under 
me, who, they said, had been thus given 
tothem. We hada great quarrel; 1 would 
not give them up: we had five days pa- - 


Sot EEE ee] 


* This word signifies both a political 
discussion, and a suit at law. 
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laver : there were three chiefs aginst me. 
I told them if they did sell the people 
whom they had caught at my place, I 
would complain to the Governor. After 
five days’ talk, 1 recovered them. 

“ Sometimes [ am astonished to see how 
conten:ed they are with so little ; 1 consider 
that happivess does not consist in plenty of 
goods. 

«“ Their land is so fertile in some places, 
that ic would surprise any man to see 
what a quantity of rice they will raise on 
@ small spot. As for fish, their rivers a- 
bound with it; they can get as much as 
they want. Their sheep and goats are 
very fine and fat. They have plenty of 
fowls ; also wild hogs, wild ducks, and 
geese. ‘They do not salt their meat, but 
dry it over the fire. They do not work 
hard, except when they prepare their rice 
plantations, which is during about two 
months in the spring ; after which the 
men go and make canoes, or cut cam- 
wood, or carry the salt which the women 
have made, to sell for cloth or slaves. 
This ie ustally done in the rainy season, 
(from June to September. They ate not 
afraid of being wet; they will work in 
the rain. When they come home from 
work, the women give them warm water 
to wash their bodies, and oil to anoint 
themselves with. ‘The women will not do 
any thing in the morning before they have 
washed their bodies. They have the hard- 
est lot: they do all the drudgery ; they 
beat the rice, fetch wood, make salt, plas- 
ter the houses, go a-fishing with hand-nets, 
make oil from the palm nots which the 
men bring home. ‘Their rice ripens in 
three months from the time it is sown. 
When the rice is cut, they put it under 
water, where it keeps sound and good. 
When they wish to use it, they go into 
the water and take as much thence as they 
want. During the rainy season the low 
Jands are overtlowed. hen the water 

ca away, it leaves the land moist, which 
is then planted, and will bring any thing 
to the greatest perfection. They have very 
good clay: the women make pots with it, 
which they sell for rice, ‘cassada, and pian- 
tanes. The cotton tree grows here in great 
abundance: I think the cotton would do 
for hats as well as fur. The men make 
straw hats. It is the men who sew the 
European cloth they get into garments: of 
the women, not one out of twenty knows 
how to sew.” 

After some further observations, he 
gives the following account of the town, 
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and the mode of marri among 
ple. “= “pe 
* Their town has no regular street in’: 
the houses are buiit close together Tay 
are made with strong rods of bantheo tig 
in the ground, which are tied 
at the top with string: they asegs 
they tie all with string, and thep Wathe ¢ 
and cover it with grass, which the wom 
platter over with mud. Theirdoaning 
sist of mats hung at the opening whic 
left; sometimes they are made of au 
bamboos tied together. There are nol 
to their doors. They will not sedi 
each other, They are fond of 
from strangers: the king gets but 
any present that is made to him: if bes 
old, they will sometimes tell -himbely 
long eaten of the country, and it iste 
for the young people to eat at hehard 
If the present consists of rum, ‘they a 
must have a taste of it, if there is aol mm 
than a table spoonful for: each; if tobe, 
and there is not enough to give everra: 
a leaf, it must be cut so thar all t 
piece? if it isa jug of rum, the kagye 
one bottle full. : 
“ The young women are not allows 


- have whom they like fora husbandym 


choice rests witly the parents, [fam 
wishes to marry the daughter, he at 
bring to the value of twenty par 
to the father and mother ; if they liked 
man, andthe brother likes him, - 
will call all their family together, 
them, ‘ We have a aie in the howse wl 
wishes to have our daughter; iti i 


which makes us call the family 


that they may know it.’ Thea the frre 
inquire what he has brought with tit) 
the man tells them. They then tell hae 
go and bring a quantity of palmwe 
When he returns, they call agaut 
together ; they all themselves 
ground, and drink the wie, a0 
give him his wife. In this case, all & 
children he has by her are hisg 
gives nothing for his wife, thea 1 
dren wil! all be taken from him, a8 | 
belong to the wornan’s tamil y ; he will 
nothing to do with them.” ae 
In another passage he says; 
“ If the people of this ol 
same learning as Europeans, G2" 
yer could not excel them in we 
speeches. They are sensible # 
talk to in their palavers. | 
times talk a palaver so wells 
be both pleased and 
If you were to hear two of 
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aod how ably they open a cause before 
they begin to enter into an argument about 
it, you would be surprised, In their pa- 
Javers, (councils or courts,) they use a 
deal of ceremony at the first ; pre- 
seating mats, kola, or palm-wine, to the 
od men, Then they relate their story, 
the old men and women sitting down to 
heen, Aman stands by him who speaks, 
sed repeats what he says as loud as he 
can; indeed both speak very loud. When 
he has finished his speech he sits down. 
_ His adversary then gets up, and begins, 
wbefore, with much ceremony, thanking 
the man who spoke against him for what 
besaid. Having told his story, all the old 
men getup and say, they must retire and 
ake the matter before they give an 
mewer. If the party losing the cause is 
wawilling to give it up, then the bther will 
uk him, if he will go before the king to 
tlk the palaver? If he say yes, then they 
met goto the king with their people. 
*The old men are much respected: the 
king, with their approbation, appoints a 
time to hear the palaver; but before it be- 
gms, both parties must deposite a like sum, 
fwenty, thirty, or forty bars,) to await 
te king's sentence Then the two men 
mealled on, and all the old men and 
women sit as before, while the accu- 
relates his complaint; another man 
ing all he says after him. Every 
ting he says looks like truth, and very 
dur, But when he has done, the other 
mt will get up, and deny all that has 
maid, and give to thiags a very differ- 
appearance. They have no jury, as 
Wehave; their old men settle all, Having 
tard all the pleadings, the old men go 
out in what is called the devil’s-bush,® and 
who is in the right. 
* Sometimes, when they see that the 
perty who isin the wrong is the strongest, 
Fwill not give justice, being afraid of 
the consequences : this [ have seen, and 
. reprimanded them for, 

I have said, that the king has the 
macofa king, but not the power ; yet, 
& general, they do nothing without his 
—— The king cannot make use of 

pet of any young man, without 
mre we of his father or mother. If 
Ato have no people of his own, 
tee bis to go toa distance, he must 
te do people to convey iim. The peo- 
contribute to his support; if he 
ee wos aii 

**A kind of consecrated - 

grove, 
“ELMPAST MAG. No. Le 
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has no slaves, or children of his own, he 
must work himself; if he has children, 
they will do all his work for him, All the 
land is said to belong to the king; but if 
a man chooses to clear a spot, and erect a 
tewn, he may: the land is free for any of 
the people. If a stranger, indeed, that is, 
an European, should wish to settle among 
them, he must make a present to the king. 
These goods being received, all the people 
are .called together, men, women, and 
children, and all are told that he has given 
the stranger a piece of land, ‘This 1s done, 
as they have no writing, that they, and 
their dhildres after them, may know what 
has taken place. The goods are then di- 
vided, and although the land is called the 
king’s, yet he will get no more for his 
share than any of the other old men. Af- 
ter this ceremony, the stranger may live 
on the land as long as he pleases; but he 
cannot sell it again. His children’s chil- 
dren may live on it as long as any of them 
remain. He must take care, however, to 
conduct himself peaceably and respectful- 
7 till he becomes powerful; then he may 
o as he pleases. All the disputes they do 
not carry to the king, they will bring to 
him; especially cases in which one man 
charges another with owing him money. 
In such cases, if the -debt is proved, it is 
usual for the referee to buy the debtor of 
the injured party as aslave; and having 
thus settled the palaver, the purchaser 
will soon have him in a chain; on which 
the creditor receives the price agreed up- 
on. Sometimes on this ground all the 
people and family of the debtor are seized 
and sold. Suchis the abominable custom 
ofthis country. It is the slave traders who 
have made it so ; they have done it to get 
their own ends ake 6 in getting slaves. I 
have seen whole families sold in this way. 


“They have a bad way in making their 
kings. They will not suffer any of the 
old king’s sons to succeed him as king. 
They will say, “ That family has had the 
kingdom a long time ; we must yive it to 
another family, that all may be equal.’’ It 
certainly is no great object, as it is only the 
name without the power.” 

This, we think, will be allowed to fur- 
nish a pretty favourable specimen of the 
black man, John Kizell. We recommend 
his letters to the attentive consideration of 


_ the public. 


It may be important still to insert what 
he states with regard to the collee trees 
found in Affica. 


Ke 
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“ The next day I went to take a walk 
with one of my boys, and was surprised to 
see so many coffee trees near thé town, 
Some places were entirely covered by them. 
T pulled up three plants, and carried them 
to the town: [I asked what it was? They 
suid it was all over their country, I then 
told them it was coffee. They said, They 
did not know it: they can get plenty of it 
in the season. I told them if they ' would 
get a house full of it, L would buy it of 
them. Four days after, some people came 
from the upper country (the interior) to see 
ine. I began to talk about the coffee. 
They said I must go, and shew it to them. 
When I had done this, they said, They 
thought it was nothing valuable; it was 
in their couutry also, and they used it 
to fence their plantations: it was all over 
the country ; at some places nothing else 
was to be seen. 

* T was glad to find that there was a- 
nother trade which might be put in the 
room of the Slave ‘l'rade, and which might 
not lie in the hands of the white traders 
and the chiefs. ‘The coffee trade is fit for 
women and boys, so that the poor women 
and the young people may get money as 
well as the chiefs ; for at present they and 
the white slave traders. keep the country 
under, because they can get goods, and 
the rest cannot. I have heard them (the 
traders) say, that the natives are their mo- 
ney. I was concerned to think that there 
was no man to be found among them who 
had the welfare of this country and people 
at heart, to observe what is in it, and 
what it will produce, instead of taking the 
natives and carrying them to the European 
islands to raise coffee, which is the natural 
plant of Africa. Her people are carried 
olf to raise coffee to supply the markets of 
Europe, when they might as well get it 
from Africa, if they people were but di- 
rected what do.” 

Ihe last article in the appendix, contains 
the judgment of Sir William Scott in the 
case of the Donna Marianna. And as this 
judgment aflects a great proportion of the 
ships engaged in the Slave Trade, the 
knowlege of it is well calculated to deter 
adventurers. We think it eur duty there- 
fore to insert it. 


Judgment of Sir William Scott, in the Case 
of the Donna Marianna, 

* This.case was heard upon an appeal 

from the Vice-Admiralty Court at Sierra 


Leone ; in which court the ship had been 
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Cargo, it 


condemned, together with her 
appeared that the ship was 
American vessel, and had been 
at Liverpool by Macdowall and Co, of that 
place, who in August 1809 seht her unde 
the command of a person of the hame of 
Vauralst, to Madeira, with « cargo of 
culm, and from thence the ship proceeded 
to Pernambuco. At Pernambuco the sy 
was said to have been sold to De Silva, a 
Portuguese merchant, by whom she ws 
claimed as Portuguese property, Fra 
Pernambuco the ship sailed under Pomp 
guese colours to Bahia, with some wine aw 
board (but whether the same wine thats 
had brought from Madeira did not clegly 
appear) ; and having there taken on bead 
a variety of goods assorted for the Saw 
‘Trade, she proceeded toe Cape Coast, when 
she was preceeding to engage in the Sim 
‘Trade, and was seized at anchor, Vaurit, 
the master, to whom the command of te 
vessel had been originally entrusted at Le 
verpool, still continued on board, but, # 
asserted only in the capacity of a passenget, 
for the purpose of delivering the wine # 
Cape Coast, 

‘“‘ June 5, 1812, the Coprt condemned 
the ship, as being a British vessel engagel 
in the Slave ‘Trade ; and reserved the 
tion respecting the cargo ; to the 
nation of which it was objected, that the 
acts of parliament 46 Geo. IIL ¢ 525% 
47. Geo. ILI. ¢. 5. § 2, applied onlyte gout 
laden in a port of Great Britain or the Bi 
tish dominions, and had no reference ® 
goods laden elsewhere, though they migt 
be British owned. 

June 3,—Judgment by Sir William tem 
as to the Ship. 

“ The first question is, whether ths 
Court is at liberty to inquire into the tile 
of this ship, which was at the time of op 
ture navigating under the Portuguese fat, 
and has been claimed as Portagues® F* 

Jt is obrious to remark, that ifs 
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verty. 

ois cubeals vests in this Court thers w 
must be an end of the act of parliamess ‘hat 
Nor can it be considered as any hardy BR en 
upon the subjects of those countries whet BE 
still carry on the Slave Trade, that it sod de 
possess such a power, It can d mre 
no unconstitutional breach of the i te, 


nations to require, that where & chin * 
offered on the ground that the att 
belongs to the subjects of a pre ere 
still permit this trade, the burthen 

ing proof of the property 
those who set it up; and 


| s ae 
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the case of a Portuguese claimant, whose 
ment, though it has not actually 
sholished, has disavowed the trade. Ww hen 
it is 90 universally know n that the Slave 
Trade bas been abolished by Great Bri- 
tain, and when it is not improbable that 
gtiempts may yet be made to. carry it on 
vender disguise, it would: be a monstrous 
thing, where a ship, adinitted to have been 
at one time British property, 1s found en- 
gaging in this traffic, to say, that however 
imperfect the documentary evidence of the 
yserted transfer may be, and however start- 
ling the other circumstances of the case, no 
twudtew shall be made into the real owner- 
ship. Here are on board this vessel only 
of mere form, and which are in 
eatradiction with each other, leaving the 
whole transaction of the transfer in great 
doubt and obscurity; and if the Court 
were to be prohibited under such circum. 
dances from inquiry into the reality of the 
Portuguese title, one sees how easily the 
potisions of the legislature would be de- 
feted. It would go to repeal the act of 
pfliament and the principles on which it 
sfounded. That in point of fact this is 
milly a British-owned vessel I have little 
tet, as I think there are appearances 
eagh to shew that the asserted transfer 
t De Silva was only colourable. The 
&pcomes to England, and is there pur- 
aned by Macdowall and Co. of Liverpool, 
fun whence she is dispatched on her out- 
mani voyage with fetters on board : which 
Sitappears to me, were put on board at 
the double stauchions were, I 
think, admitted to have been takenon board 
fre: and she is dispatched under the 
amend of Vauralst, who is evidently 
fg to conduct a transaction of this na- 
far, and for which purpose he accompa- 
ues the ship to Africa. I observe he 
sma lege money being paid 
ed transfer. I can have 
te doubt that this Court is bound judicially 
“emsider this as a British vessel, and 
pr tan disguise has been as- 
® mere purpose of protectin 
dy of British merchants in a trafe 
. was not lawful for them to en- 
oe > yaaa the sentence as to 


Jane 6—Judgement as to the Cargo, 


“In this case, the Court has already 
ore the question as to the ship, 
been fitted out at Liverpool with 
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stauchions and other acconrmodations ne- 
cessary for vessels employed in the Slave 
Trade. 
ceeded to Madeira ; and it was not till her 
arrival at Pernambuco that the Portuguese 
flag was assumed; from Pernambuco she 
sailed to Bahia, and from thetice to the 
African coast the same master continuing 
on board, though ostensibly in a dierent 
capacity. The Court can have no doubt 
that the fraud of the British owners, in 
this case involved also the asserted Portu- 
guese owners: it is impossible to sever the 
fraud of the one party from the fraud of the 
other, The fraudulent intention of the 
party bere was to be carried into effect by 
the fradulent co-operation of this De Silva, 
who was to become the instrument of a si- 
mulated transter. Ido not mean to lay it 
down that if goods were put en board an 
apparently Portuguese ship, though in re- 
ality a British ship, an innecent owner 
would be affected, bona fide believing that 
he was embarking his property on board a 
Portuguese vessel ; but here the colourable 
owner of the ship is the asserted owner of 
the cargo. I consider the whole interest of 
the adventure to reside in the British mere 
chants, and that De Silya is merely lending 
his name and agency tq further a deception 
practised on British laws, Therefore I see 
no reason why the Cargo should not follow 
the fate of the ship, with which it is involy- 
ed in one common fraud, 


In the first instance, the ship pros 


>. 


PETITION IN FAVOUR OF A MODIFICAe 
TION OF TITHES. 


To the Right Honouruble and Heneurable 
the Knights, &c. &ec. in Parliament as- 
sembled, 

The humble petition of the Freeholders 
of the County of Kilkenny, duly convened 
by the High Sheriff of said County. 


Sheweth, 


That an arrangement, calculated to af- 
ford the Established Clergy a fair equive- 
lent for the Income cleared by them from 
Tithes, would be attended with the most 
beneficial consequences *to the country, by 
promoting, in the most effectual manner, 
its agriculture and tranquillity. 


That your Petitioners are fully convine- 
ed that it is only necessary for this Honoura- 
ble House to direct its serious attention to 
the subject ; to succeed in devising au & 
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quivalent satisfactory to the Clergy and the 
Laity ; and your Petitioners therefore most 
humbly entreat this Honourable House 
will be graciously pleased to take this most 
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important matter into its immedifie oq. 
sideration. 

And your petitioners will ever pr, 
Kilkenny, Oct. 13th 1812. 
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HE late Parliament having, 

like other Parliaments, begun 
to show some symptoms of repen- 
tance and amendment in the latter 
period of its existence, has expe- 
rienced a premature dissolution. Ad- 
ministration finds it expedient, per- 
haps necessary, to arrest the atten- 
tion and occupy the minds of the 
people by what is called an exercise 
of the rights of election Whatever 
may have been the intendment of the 
constitution, the House of Commons 
is not an clective, but, to all pur- 
poses, an hereditary House. It be- 
longs as an inheritance to the 
borough esiate, the fourth estate in 
the practice of the constitution, The 
form and semblance of freedom may 
be preserved, but the component 
materials of the House of Commons 
is perfectly the same, after as before 
a new election ; and after this move- 
able part of the government has suf- 
fered a little shaking, ail settle, and 
subside in much the same situation ; 
a state in which the people may be 
said to be personated rather than re- 
presented, The paltry interest which 
the public appears to hold in that 
House, shades their eyes from its 
real condition, as well as their own ; 
and the occasional periodical bustle 
gives a certain air of liberty, a cer- 
tain unintelligible something, that in- 
toxicates the country, for a time, Into 
a wretched satisfaction, and a dis- 
graceful acquiescence, 

In fact, the good people of these 
countries will, in many places, be 
put to much trouble and loss of time, 
fur very litthe, or for no purpose ; for 


a half or whole dozen of new faces 
the benches of the House, who, ery 
on the supposition of their being ae. 
tive and zealous patriots, will-gene 
be of much personal weight, and wil 
never be able to acquire any pay 
importance, This assembly is co 
ducted on the principles of a fashion 
able club : it is a place for the ming 
nobility of the land : (* baronesm. 
nores”’) for a certain cast or graded 
fashionable society, which willi 
admits, and associates with only thom 
of the same ‘description, and eas 
contrives means for rejecting, 
virtually expelling, or placing iG 
ventry, aH those without that pec 
sary qualification either of tithe o 
of wealth, however acquired, whith 
is essential to become a memberal 
the club. Individuals, without such 
pre-requisites, may be éuétruded by 
personai ability, or the foolish im 
pulse of the people; but they wil 
quickly find themselves gasping, 
painfully, and uwprofitably, m* 
new element, and, after a few fut 
less efforts, will quickly conform W 
the necessity-of resting on their seats 
and holding close their moutiss Si 
Francis Burdett is heard, from bs 
rank, wealth, and situation @ 
society ; but Jobn Horne 
a man of the greatest intrepidity. 
mind, and power of forehead, # 
being listened to once and again, 74 
obliged to succumb inte - 
There is an understood 
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hustling, and of hushing wn 


obstinate and obstreperous orale 


it appears strange that su 
Mr, Waithman or Mr. Cobbett wood 
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irous to encounter the same 
a Dick Martin, ora Jack Ful- 


Let them keep their places in the 
Parlament of the people, a great 
Hogse of Commons, where they ye | 
be cheered by popular applause, and 
sot chilled by the « subintelligutur 
of the society into which they might, 

rchance. be thrusted. - Bonaparte 
Gi indeed designated the British 

eas a nation of shop-keepers ; 
bet his observation was, we suppose, 
merely applied to its exterior rela- 
tions : for, assuredly, neither a single 
shop-keeper, nor a ci-devant soldier 
wilever be suffered to occupy the 
stention of the honourable and right 
honourable House. By the acqui- 
sition of great wealth, and by a 
tite even of the lowest kind, which 
indicates a gracious adoption into 
the privileged class, a man may 
pe wear off the husk of early 

- and thas a rich calico-manufac- 
wer may receive the honour of 
inighthood, and his son, in due 
course of time, may become chief- 
ecretary to a Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland; but these are exceptions 
oly to the prescribed rule of our 
plished society, and whatever 
ttrange assemblage may form the 
composition of an American con- 
gress, such a motley and miscella- 
heous mixture will never be soiler- 
td to contaminate the British House 
of Commons. 

That is a House of minor aristo- 
tracy ;and, as at present constituted, 
must always repel, by a rule of man- 
wrt, which often has more imfluence 


| than either moral or political prin- 


tiple, a real representation of the 
people. But there is, on this very 
“count, a strength of public opi- 
mon (a mighty estate in the history 
wr Constitution) diffused through 
bands, or concentrated in the 
Press, Which, no doubt assisted by 
tmbarrassments of government, 
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and the exigencies of the times, is 
every day better heard, and felt, 
and understood. As these embar- 
rassinents increase, public opinion 
will be better represented, not in 
this, or that instance, but in some 
sudden conversion, affecting . the 
whole House. Such complete mu- 
tations have not unfrequently occur- 
red; and are again likely to occur. 

In fact, the apathy of the people 
may, under one point of view, be 
considered as a sort of public pro- 
test ; and in Consequence, a non-con- 
sumption agreement tacitly entered 
into in matters of constitution respect- 
ing the exercise of elective rights, 
which bave so notoriously become 
the monopoly of individuals, and 
are a sort of patent manufacture, 
disposed of for their exclusive emolu- 
ment. The people have, in reality, 
seceded, as a public, from the con- 
stitution, because an oligarchy have 
completely estabhshed themselves 
in the citadel, Were this sécegsion 
universal, instead of being partial, 
the borough estate might perhaps 
be rendered sensible of its intrinsic 
insignificance, and the minister 
would be left alone with a terrible 
shadow, an unreal mockery of re- 
presentation. He would become 
naked, and perhaps feel ashamed, 
It is the partial, ye perfectly ineffi- 
cient exercise of popular election, 
which serves the enemies of reform; 
it is this which cloaths with flesh, 
strengthens with sinews, and in- 
spires with life and energy, the ghast- 
ly skeleton of borough representa- 
tion. 

The people of these countries are, 
as a public, represented best, at 
present, by the periodic press. . B 
its means, a power of pablic opi 
nion has been gradually accumala- 
ted which has already had its influ. 
ence within the wotls of Parliament, 
and will continue to have it, the 
more from not being represented in 
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the Commons House. The consti- 
tuent body is, in fact, beginning to 
think, and write, and read, and 
speak for and of itself, and in ex- 
tent of informatioa on the true in- 
terests of the country, has taken the 
Jead of the representing body. What- 
ever may be said to the contrary, 
the state of the nation, and the ge- 
neral sentiment abroad, will, as it 
has already done in the Catholic 
question, and in the repeal of the 
Qrders of Council, be attended to, 
and, and in no long time, obeyed. 
In this point of view, the conduct 
of particular counties, such as of 
Down or of Antrim, is of little im- 
portance. We should not be sur- 
prized, if, in a single day, the two 
noble representatives lately return- 
ed (with a large majority of the 
House), would change and veer about 
like a vane, in the tempest of the 
times. rb 
Indeed, we have never seen a set 
of honest country-gentlemen so at a 
Sault, as the honourable members 
that compose the Down-flunt; and 
we acknowledge, that we too, like 
the late member, are “ sorry for the 
county.” But if there be any real 
design to effectuate a free election 
in that county, it should not be ta- 
ken unprepared. It should have a 
standing committee appointed im- 
mediately, (as the interval between 
this and a new election may not be 
avery long one.) the sole business 
of which committee should be to 
meet monthly in ditierent stations 
throughout the county, and to pre- 
pare, in seasonab'e time, an eflect- 
ual resistance to the new coalition. 
But we fear, that a grand-jury, in 
itself a county Parliament, nomi- 
nated by an ollicer of the Crown, 
has littl sympathy with popular 
privileges, and would even fear to 
part with their own influence in the 
restoration of the practical exercise 
of the elective right to their tenant- 
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ry. In fact, the Constitution of ip 
county, as at present abused, i , 
machine acting with a lung caters, 
tion on the people, and managed ¢ 
the will and for the interest of 
ticular orders, and for the bene d¢ 
the propertied portion of the com 
munity, without any liberty of thoicg 
inthe remainder, But the cop 
tion of the people in nese Countrig 
will operate as a short moneys: 
and will shortly purify the Howed 
Commons, and renovate the conus 
tution, ‘The voice of the society ite 
will, in no long time, prevail, Ty 
progress of intellect, and the 
gress of liberality in public sem, 
ment, has prepared the way for, 
reform that cannot be much 
procrastinated. It would not hare 
been decorous to have demandeds 
reform in representation, while the 
public, in great part, were obs 
nately unwilling to extend the e& 
joyment of equal rights to therG 
tholic fellow subjects. But wi 
and providenly, they now 
for the extension of those politied 
rights to others, which will gaia 
great accession of strength to the 
own claims on the constitatioual 
thorities for a rightful share iat 
constitution, The — unfranchi 
Protestant is as the disfranchis 
Catholic. Emancipation will 
the Pioneer for reform. 

It may not be deemed prov 
for the body at present petitiow 
to introduce even into their met 
ings the subject of reform. 
have enemies enow to encoum® 
But emancipation and reformat 
reality assimilated in thelr | 
and we confidently trust, that wae 
ever the Catholics of Ireland @ 
political power, they will f 
themselves equally enlightened *# 
the reforming party in the true? 
ciples of polnical justice 
hope much from the ire 
of so much ability into the! 
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tthe people, and if any one ys 
utethe trouble of comparing the 
y of talent in a single Catho- 
be at the Antrim Catholic meeting, 
sith the strange anarchy, inconsis- 
. and very moderate ability 
saatfested in an assemblage of the 
gt geatiemen of the County of 
down,* he will gladly anticipate 
ihe season which will give Catholic 
diities the opportunity of approving 
demselves the worthy guardians of 
abe temple of the laws, and the Sa- 
eed altar of the constitution. The 
w of those who acquired 
Secatharte will be able to defend 
deine principles and better prac- 
sesof the British government, 
Is England, the elections have 
rilly turned against the popular 
ovwaies, The mild, the firm, the 
peerering in the cause 6f humani- 
my, the virtuous Sir Samuel Romilly, 
is been ejected from Bristol. 
gham and Creevy have been 
med by the power of the Tory 
at Liverpool ; and Alderman 
im and Robert Waithman, men 
were hohest in the worst of 
wand have long struggled a- 
what one of their committees 
emphatically styled “ THe 
BANTIC CORRUPTION or tHe 
pois,’ have lost their elec- 
for London. Westminster 
tes proudly pre-eminent in the 
¥ of election, by returning 
minncis Burdett and Lord Cuch- 
free of all expense, and not 
B permitting any personal inter- 
onthe part of Lord Cochrane, 
hat cases of failure, the over- 
peaing influence of power, and 
mmattached to the side of power for 
ptt purposes, have overpowered 
tins of individuals who have 
Mlempted to stem the mighty 
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current. Thus things may go on 
for a time, and become worse, be- 
fore there is a change for the bet- 
ter ; but corraption must in time, 
perhaps at no distant period, ex- 
haust its own resources by prodi- 
gal expenditure, and then it may 
be hoped that virtue will resume 
her power and her energies, now 
appearing to lie dormant, But in 
the mean time, let the people not 
lose their spirit. The struggle is 
important, In the midst of discour- 
agemeuts, let them do their present 
duty, and hope, and be prepared 
for better times, 

A late writer® observing on the 
long continued contests between the 
Jesuits, and the philosophers of Port 
Royal, in which the .former had 
a temporary triumph, thus energeti- 
cally illustrates the subject: “ Eu. 
rope then, as now in its ranker ma- 
turity, seemed divided by two pare. 
ties; and which, by whatever name 
they are Sinidseicdd in every age, 
shall be rivals, unless society can 
subsist amidst the annihilation of 
moral feeling, and the abandonment 
of every principle of civil freedom. 
One, resolute to degrade and subju- 
gate mankind: the other, combating 
for social happiness against despo- 
tism. Such was the conflict: * And 
be it perpetual!’ resounded at Port 
Royal. It is the eternal’ struggle 
which shail exist betweeo purity and 
corruption, between simplicity and 
craftiness, between THE ENTHUSIASM 
OF FREEDOM, AND THE ENTHUSIASM 
OF crime !” 

If arguments were wanting in the 
cause of parliamentary reform, they 
might be found in an extract from 
the speech of the grand apostate, 
Witham Pitt, The words were pro- 
phetic of his future situation, when, 
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* The author of “ Despotism ; or the 
Fall of the Jesuits:” a political romance, 
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for the sake of power, he meanly 
bartered his virtue and indepen- 
dence, and like other apostates, 
sought to shelter himself under the 
convenient cloak of “existing cir- 
cumstances,” and an affected dread 
of the horrors of an excess of free 
dom, because the French revolution 
has as yet disappointed the hopes 
of the friends of liberty: while in 
reality, he, and many of hig fol- 
lowers, make this dread only an 
excuse for their want of virtue in 
joining the opposite banners of des- 
potism. 

Pitt’s words are not less true, be- 
cause he afterwards betrayed the 
cause, and falsified the promises he 
then made. In introducing his mo- 
tion in favour of a reform in the 
House of Commons, in 1782, he 
used the following memorable ex- 
pressions, which, while they have 
sealed his own condemnation, and 
verified by his subsequent 
are deserving to be held in 
people, for 


beeu 
fate, 
remembrance by the 
their intrinsic justness, and as pro- 
ceeding from the lips of a then 
unbouvht advocate. 

“ The defect of representation is 
the national disease : and unless 
you apply a remedy directly to that 
disease, you must inevitably take 
the consequences with which it is 
pre. pant Without a Parliamentary 
reform, the nation will be p!unged 
into new wars: without a Parlia- 
mentary reform, you cannot be sate 
against bad ministers : ner can even 
good ministers be of use to you. 
No hovest_man cao, according to 
the present system, continue minis- 
ter.” 

In Ireland, the issue of the elec- 
tions have shown the still lower state 
of apathy 19 which this country is 
sunk. ‘To the disgrace of the Coun- 
ty of Autrim, the minion of a mest 
sensual court, is returned without 
opposition; and in Dewan, Lord Castie- 
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reagh resumes his seat, after a fe. 
ble show of a disjointed and ill-con. 
ducted attempt to oppose big 
Alas! Our native country! Thug 
art fallen low in infamy, and d 
basement of character! 

lo the present mode of conducting 
elections, the people are held 4 
nothing in the scale, and they meap 
ly contribute to their self degrad. 
tion. They permit themselves tobe 
driven like so many cattle, aad w 
be registered as the slaves of ther 
landiords. It is not then to be wa 
dered at, if their lords, seeing ther 
meanness, and their crouching ds 
position, submitting to be trodden 
under the feet of an haughty ars 
tocracy, should heartily despise 
them, and in their sordid -caleuly 
trons, and treaties with their fellow 
aristocrates, not pay the smallest me 
gard to their interests or inclination, 
A junction between the two rival 
houses of Hill and Stewart has taken 
place: and the County of Dowai 
bought and sold. ‘The patriotsmd 
the house of Hill has never bee 
conspicuous: and the short-lived pe 
pularity of the present possessor bat 
beets as transient, as his supposed 
merits. By his late treaty he ba 
stamped an indelible character @ 
his name. If the electors of th 
County of Down tamely submit @ 
the degradation, they deserve the 
disgrace they will court by thes 
acquiescence ; and if they aller 
themselves to be thus treated, a 
would be a Quixotish folly to ier 
fere between the kicker and i 
kicked. 

Let us trace the root of this ert 
The enormous expenses of elect 
according to the present sys 
falling on the candidates, are 4 
great bar to the freedom of 
tions. Few private persons can em 
the expense, unless they @& 
on the mercantile principle of If 
ing out a certain sum to bring 8 
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and having bought, think 
rey have a right to sell. Repre- 
sentatives should be put in tree of 
all expense, that they may have 
oo exense to sell the 
their constituents ; aud au elector 
sould consider himself as degraded 
by an offer, from his lan jlord, or 
dhe candidate, of having his ex- 
penses at an election paid, People 
we accustomed to pay for them 
elves, when they go abuut their 
own business, and electors should 
consider the returning an honest re- 
presentative, ag peculiarly their own 
concern. We in vain complain of 
the corruption of the great. It is 
i idle declamation, unless the 
people reform. themselves, and lay 
ee foundation of independence in 
heir own integrity, Electors wmust 
le honest before they can reason- 
ly look for integrity in represene- 
wives. But through a perversion 
{entiment, men tog frequently 
emplain of want of integrity in 
ders, while they eminently dis- 
thy ia themselves a similar defect. 
More attempting to reform the 
sie, let every man reform himself. 
la electors first ‘ pluck the 
ham out of their own eyes.’ If 
the people will not serve themselves, 
they can never expect that their 
representatives will tathfully or dis- 
terested! y serve them : ‘or that 
they will be treated with respect 
by others, if they fail in self-respect 
wthemselves. If they suffer themn- 
eres to be sunk in apathy, and 
«il not burst asunder their shackles, 
hey have no right to look for others 
# do their business. Many of the 
peor tools of corruption, “ w hose po- 
rey, but not whose wills con- 
‘wel on being asked for their 
Wes for an honest candidate, have 
replied, that alihough thei hearts 
*ee with him, their votes must go 
™ Ue side of power, lest their pri- 
Me taterests should be aflected. If 
MUPAST MAG. NO. Ll. 
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this plea be admitted for the very 
poor, surely no person removed trom 
the hard pressure of dire necessity, 
ought to venture to stamp degrada 
tion on his character, by availing 
himself of it, or thas uablushingly 
proclaim his own The 
present fashionable standard of mo- 
rality is very low; we ought to as- 
cend to a higher grade in moral ex- 
cellence, and ia stern uobending in- 
tegrity. If men will aot be honest 
to themselves, they cannot trust to 
others to be honest towards them, 
[t is absurd, like the waggoner in 
the fable, to call on Jupiter to assist 
them: they must prove themselves 
worthy of help, and of freedom, by 
their own exertions 

Samuel Whithread’s address to the 
electors of Bedtord is placed among 
the Decuments As a concise reca- 
pitulation of the principal events of 
the last Parliament, and as a faith. 
ful exposition of aa honest represen- 
tative’s conduct, it is highly desery- 
ing of attention. 

Asa curious trait in the times, it 
may be noted, that in the midst of 
the hurry of an election in Loudon, 
the people waited for several hours, 
and sutiered many inconveniencies 
of a press, to obtain adm.ssion to 
the first opening of the new 
theatre at Drury Lane. Regard- 
less of political evetts, they could 
thus waste their thae, like the 
people in the lowest s ate of decline 
in the lower Grecian eapire. Then 
the sports of the theatre, and thie 
[lippedrome were more attended to, 
than the well-being of the state, and 
the efforts of patriotism were lost in 
the sensuality of the people, as well 
as of the court. 

The Spanish papers mention the 
restoration of the Holy ‘Tribunal of 
the Lnquisition, since the expulsion 
of the Freach from Mairid. Is this 
the first fruits of British power, and 
Lord Wellington’s victory at Sala- 
85 


buseness, 
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manca? Ifso, the Spanish patriots, 
if such there are, may be tempted 
to exclaim, “ Rather vive us French 
government without the Inquisition, 
than British influence with ut.” 
There is no probability of any fa- 
yourable change in the councils of 


the American executive, until the 
mecting of Congress, which is fix- 
ed for the 2d of November. The 


nature and amount of the war-taxes 
will be then discussed and imposed, 
and it will be then seen, whether 
the people will bear a direct taxa 
tion m order to detray the necessary 
expenses of war. Inthe mean time, 
the campaign in) Upper Canada has 
closed with the surrender of Genegal 
Huil’s army, aithough an expedition 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence is 
about to commence, and there ap- 
pears a great desire in the Amert- 
cans to retrieve their late disgrace. 
ful disaster, which may teach them 
the necessity of due preparation, 
and perhaps save them from more 
formidable defeats in future. It ts 
some time betore a country, which 
has cultivated peace, can, as it were, 
buckle useli toa war. Improvidence, 
juexperience, Incapar ity, are ftor- 
ward to display themselves, aud are 
properly punished for their presump- 
tion, ‘Lhe organization of 
ment must suffer a change, 
ing to the change of circumstan- 
ces; and the consolidation of fede- 
ralism, even to a dictatorship of 
executive power, is better calcu- 
lated for the safety of the re- 
public, than a weak and irresolure 
administration, loosened in ail 
joints, and falling asunder mito in- 
dependent communities. The Ame- 
ricans appear to want one at the 
head of their government, who, like 
Washington, was equally capable to 
direct their councils in the cabinet, 
and to lead their armies in the field, 
and perhaps they could not do bet- 
ter, than jollow the exaniple of Bri- 
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tain, (which appointed a foreizne 
Prince Ferdinand, to the chief mig, 
tary Commaud,) by placing ores, 
in a similar situaiton. It isto bew 
served, however, that A Nerican and 
European warlare are wialyd Ses, 
ent in their Hature > that the 
graphy of the VLD; ese 
always a distinct character ypog 


aty 
country 
wailike operations; and that tb 
cam, aigns on the Ameéricay cw 
nent approxiaate more to the lading 
bush-tighting, than to the battle». 
ray on tais side of the At.antic, Th 
Indian wartare still predominaie, 
from its correspondence wiih th 
nature of the country; and it » 
pears, that the Bri ish in Canes 
have very suc esstully culuvated a 
much more tort» 
dable than has been generally sup 


ti: 
alliance which is 


posed, by its koowledge of the cou 
try, its habits of warfare, its ttt 
terale perseverance, and its tenilp 
ing character 

Great Britain has manifested, 
issuing letiers of marque alain 
America, that there are no long 
hopes ola Spe edy accommodation, + 
thoned the delay in this measured 
hostility been attributed tot 
wish of increasing tie funds oft 
crown droits, which arises trom * 
mace betore an order @ 
general reprisals 

We shouid think it better aa 
lulling the people with the place 
of Mr. Brougham, and his pats ® 
prepare them for the contingames 
war, aud thereby enable them 
time to secure themselves 
its Consequcnces, and iis privaee 
The war with America is # 
cably connected and entangled * 
the war in Lurope. It wri were 
made the subject of a separaie”? 
ciation. It has been brow 
by Kuropean politics, 3% 
; pny 
preteasion, and it will cea®® 
when a general ayrangemer 
taken place, such ap airae 
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se will give the world repose. There 
. 

wii, in the mean tine, be a great 
hock even to the commercial in- 


terests on both sides the Atlantic, 


sad ai 
the states which may be expected 


fem a sudden mutation of the capital 
of the country, but the knowledge 
of their true interests, and the Su- 
premacy of public opinion will overs 
come the great difficalties of their 
present situation. It was: political 
courage that induced their execu- 
tive to declare war, but it must be 
personal resolouion, and military 
enerey in every direction, that can 
put an honourabie end to it, 

The capture of Moscow will ter- 
mimateé the campaign in the North 
of Europe. The premeditated con- 
flagration of that great capital is an 
event of barbarism, that 
qyuals, if not exceeds, any in an. 
cent times, and casts a baleful light 
mthe moral hisioryofimankind = It 
vents to have made a strong lmpres- 
moon the Russians, when their ge+ 
wral makes use of the expression, 
*thatthe entrance of the French 
ito Moscow 1s not yet the annihila- 
ton ofthe emoire ;” which leads to 
teconclosion, that the loss of that 
ety, deemed sacred and impresna 
bie, is Considered as nearly dectsive 
of the fate of Russia. Yet certaim: 


modern 


ly it appears, that the situation of 


the French is extremely critical, 


‘ 
Unies they be able to sustam a per- 


fect line wi « ommuntcation with thefr 
resources daring the wiuter >and Na- 
pleon placed bin thee Krein ol Mus- 


Cow, (that boss upon a battered 
wie! ) appears insulated im the 
sd , ; 

Mest of an oceau people. it the 


whole mass of that people be ani- 
meted with the fire of enthusiasm, 
me would bea conflagration more 
w be dreaded by the French km. 
Perot, than the flames of Moscow. 
: probable, that re ligtous bigotry 

Mstigate to a: Sassination; when 
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it cannot succeed by legitimate 
means, and the barbarism of the in- 
cendiary has already announced that 
many French otheers had been “ £2l- 
led privately” im Moscow, and some 
of great distinction, being mistaken 
for Bonaparte. Such is the compli- 
cation of crimes, which war never 
fails to introduce. 

It is extremely probable, that 
Napoleon has proposed terms of 
peace. The salvation of Russia de- 
peads on ber being able to protract 
the war: and for this purpose she 
will have the best assistance of Bris 
tuin. Whatever Napoleon’s views 
may be in lengthening out the war 
in the Peninsula, he certainly can 
desire nothing so much as a speedy 
submission on the part of Alexander, 
If this submission be not made : if 
the elemeots impede the march of 
the French to Vetersbureh: if the 
whole population of Russia be trains 
ed to a system of Parthian warfare, 
never hagzarding a battle, and inces- 
sau in desultory attacks, the success 
ot Napoleon, depeudins so much on 
rapidity of ‘execution, may, like the 
first suecess of Charles the X1L, be 
termmated by defeat, or by retreat 
equivalent to discoufiture. The 
fare of two of the greatest Empires 
on the globe will be decided im the 
course of a few months; and the 
fortune of theowar in the Peninsula 
depends upon the event, 


ee ere 





CORRESPONDENCE, 

We thank.a Correspondent for send- 
ing sous the following Letter, 

wee 
For the Belfust Monthiy Magazine. 
—-——e- 

IN the last number of the Maga- 
zine, a copy of the Synod’s minute 
relating to Mr. Adams and the con- 
gregation of Clare, is insei ted, and 
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a correct account of the proceedings 
of the Synod’s Committee, appoint- 
ed to settle all matters in dispute be- 
tween Mr. Adams and bis congrega- 
tion is requested. 

The following may be depended 
on as a true account of this business, 
1 have it from a person who was 
present, on whose word I can rely. 

‘The committee met at the tme 
and place appointed, and chose Mr. 
Paterson. Moderator. After prayer, 


that part of the Syuod’s minute 
from which the committee” held 
its. authority was read, and they 
immediately entered on business. 
Mr. Adams’ Opponents bemg 
asked, what they had to pre- 


fer against their. minister, replied, 
that they had a variety of charges 
to bring forward. On being called 
on for a copy of those charges, they 
rail, they had not a fair copy to 
produce, but that Mr. Adams had 
been served with a copy, and, no 
doubt, could now produce it to the 
committee. The committee obser- 
ved to Mr. Adams, that he was not 
obliged to show the paper, and left 
it optional with bim to do so or not. 
Mr. Adams, by no means desiring 
that he should seem to evade a trial, 
handed the paper to the committee, 
en condition that he might have it, 
when he called for i, The paper 
contained twelve or thirteen char- 
ges, with the names of the persons 
who were to prove them, annexed. 
Some of the charges bad been pre- 
yiwusly exhibited before the Pres- 
bytery of Armagh, and had been 
disposed of by them; and could not, 
of course, be taken up again. And 
one charge was insidiously brought 
under a different form; so that Mr. 
Adams’ opponents might not miss 
saining an advantage, in which they 
Rad before failed, in consequence of 
an erroneous statement in the charge, 
viz., substituting one day of the 
week for another. it is the more 
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necessary to observe this charge, » 
it affected Mr. Adams’ moral eby, 
rac'er. 

The witness in this case was, 
Methodist, who gave evidence iy, 
very uncmbarrassed and flippay 
manner, who seemed to be oo. 
vinced of the solidity of the charge, 
and wished to make the same ig. 
pression on the committee. But th 
evidence adduced, fell altogether 
short of proving the charge, and lef 
Mr. Adams’ character perfectly fay 
and unblemished. Indeed, the 
Presbytery of Armagh had befor 
examined intu this matter; thang) 
the aflair did not come before them 
in a legal form, as they were any 
ious to discover the truth, in ame 
ter of such importance. And they 
found, as did the committee after 
wards, from unquestivnable evidence, 
that Mr. Adams was a man perfectly 
temperate and correct in his depot 
ment. ‘The words of the Presbytery 
respecting this matier, were,-—" Ths 
charge against Mr. Adams, the Pre 
bytery consider a most foul and m 
licious calumny.” ; 

Of all the charges, the committee 
judged that only two were proved; 
viz ,—the one of his having neglece 
ed to comply with a form prescribed 
by the Synod in celebratung amr 
riage; and the other, of bis having 
neglected to visit a sick person, 

Afier the trial was closed, ani 
the judgment of the committee 
livered, Mr. Moore addressed bo 
the parties in a very able manne, 
and exhorted them, in very pre 
sive terms, to be reconciled oo 
another. Mr. Adams had done 
thing which should, i justice © 
propriety, itduce them to wit vad 
trom bim their confidence o& wr 
port; and both the society al 
and the credit of Presbytcrat 
would suffer essentially by aay 4 
ther opposition of persecution 
their part, ~ The parties seemed § 
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ied with the address, and the busi- 
nessof the day was concluded. 

Bot the opponents of Mr. Adams 
appear to have derived no real benes 
ft from the admonitions of Mr. 
Moore, They have since persisted 
in their formet Opposition ; shutting 
ap the meeting-house, aud doing 
every thing in their power to ob- 
¢roct Mr. Adams im the discharge 
of ministerial duties. ‘The commit- 
ve still retain the congregation ua- 
der their care; and will,- itis hoped, 
be ultunately able to restore peace, 
vod order, and discipline among 
them, 

Ihave very lately heard, that the 
party have employed a mob of per- 
wus brought from a distance, and 
stogether unknown at Clare, to at- 
wad every Sunday, to block up the 
porches of the meeting-house, and 
thus defeat every effort of Mr. 
Adams. 

Swely Mr. Adams should not he- 
mie to adopt the most vigorous 
heasures, and should prosecute, ut 
™, any person or persons who 
aight oppose him in going into, and 
mt from the mecting house; and 
ne more especially, ifany violence be 
fered to his person, 

What a ferment is this, among 
pnous professing the peaceful and 
nigh relivion of Jesus; because 
their minister expressed a wish, that 
wat millions of persons, who, not- 
wiistanding the most unequivocal 
Puls ol true loyalty, yet groan un- 
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der the pressure of penal statutes? 
should be permitted to enjoy the 
blessings of a free poverament !-—~ 
Pause, Christiau, and wonder whi- 
ther thy religion is gone, whea such 
enormities ae sanctioned by men 
who profess to be zealous to support 
its interests and its name! 

ANTI CATHOLIC PLEITION IN THE Co. 

OF ARMAGH. 

A Petition, in opposition to the 
claims of the Catholics, is now press- 
ine forward ia the County of Armash, 
but, we understand, as yet, with 
little success. A letter from a core 
respondent at Lurgan, dated [Sth 
inst., states, “ This day week, after 
sermon, the curate of this town ste;- 
ped up to the comuunion-table, and 
informed the congregation, that a 
counter-petition to the late petition 
of Protestants in favour of Cath lie 
einancipation, had lain for a cou. 
siderable time at the post-master’s, 
and had only received a very few 
siguatures; and. ta a speech, which 
some called an animated, pathetic, 
and feelingly warm one, told them, 
they were impertously called on, as 
Protestants, and as heirs, and joint- 
heirs of ihe most glorious constiution, 
to sign this petiuon, as they valued 
thet own interests, and the interes!s 
of their fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sisters, and relatives. ‘This scene 
was acied in a church, and imme- 
diately after what ought to be their 


: ’. 
soleinu service ! 
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ANTRIM CATHOLIC MEETING. 
pe Monday, Oct.19th, pursuant to pub- 


botice, 2 numerous and respectable 
ag of the Catholics uf the County of 
Atrimwas held in the New Chapel, Do- 
= t, by adjournment from the Ex- 

Roms, ‘The Meeting was attead- 


ed by a number of respectable Protestants, 
of various religious denominations. 


Edward M‘Gildowney, Esq. of Ballyeastle, 
being called to the chair, _,* 


J. M‘Guckin, Esq. rose to move the fol- 
lowing Resolutions, and spoke as fullows: 


* Sir—Belore | shall propose any Reso- 
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lutions, I will take the liberty of reading to 
this assemby a few of the Resolutions which 
were passed by the Agyregare Meeting of 
the Catholics of Ireland, held in Dublin, 
the 18th of June last ; andl bey to draw 
your attention to the one 
mends to the Roman Catholics, of the se- 
vera! Counties of Ireland, the petitioning 
the legislature for a removal of those disa- 
bilities which the Catholics of Ireland at 
present labour under : 

Resolved—That we do forthwith renew 
our humble, but earnest application, by pe- 
tition, to the legislature, praying the toral 
and unqualified repeal of the penal laws 
which aggrieve the Catholics of these 
realms, infringe the sacred rights of reli- 
gious liberty, and endanger the existence 
of the British Empire. 

That the expences unavoidably attended 
upon the conduct of Catholic petitions, 
and the defence of the invaded rights of 
petitioning, call for the liberal aid of our 
fellow-country-men ; and we confide to 
the public spirit and zeal of the Catholic 
body, throughout every district, for ample 
pecuniary support, 

Phat the Catholic board be requested to 
submit petitions to the Catholics of freland 
in aggregate meeting assembled this day 
fortnight, for ther adoption. 

That we de strongly and earnestly re- 
commend it to the counties, cities, and 
great towns in Ireland, again to accompany 
the general petition of the Catholics of 
Ireland, by local petitions, mmasmuch as we 
consider the reiteration of an universal ap- 
plication to the legislature as one of the 
most effectual means of success. 

“ | now, Sir, shall read to you the pe- 
tition which was voted by the Aggregate 
Meeting, which was subsequently held in 
Dublin, agreeably to one of those resolu- 
tions l therefore, Sir, i tend to submit 
two or three resolutions to your considera- 
tion before I sit down, the purport of 
which will be, to express our thanks and 
gratitue> to those distinguished persons, in 
both Houses of Parliament, who, on the 
last discussion of the Catholic Question, 
evinced, by their conduct, that they pos- 
sessed the true and genuine principles of 
the British Constitution ; and that their 
enlarged minds and hearts understood and 
felt what true Christianity is, and that real 
religion can only exist in that country 
where liberty of conscience is enjoyed. 

“] shall now propose for your adoption, 
as the petition of the Roman Catholics of 


which recome- 
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the County of Antrim, the same Deticiog 
which was voted ai the Aggregate Men. 
ing, beldim Dublin, and whieh | have jog 
now read ; and that the Presenting thiy 
petition to Parliament shal! be eutrused 
to the same pc tsGlio LO WiLom the Care of 
presenting the petition, voted by the Ag. 
gregate Meeting ot the Catholies of Ire. 
land, shal! be commiried, 

“Sir, if the vote of the House of Con 
mons of the United Kingdom, Plecprog 
themselves to take into considerating veg 
claims, early the next sessions of Parla 
ment, had never been passed, 1 should 
have considered the Catholics of this cum 
ty deficient in the first duty which the 
owe to themselves aud their children, ¢ 
they had not assembled upon this day, and 
by doing so, show that we are not ine» 
sible to the wise suggestions of than 
spectable body who assembled upon the 
18th of June last, recommending to th 
several counties to petition for thew ema 
cipation from those penal laws whieh ail 
exist in force against us. But whenle 
flect upon the glorious event of Mr, Ca» 
ning’s motion, if we were to decline voting 
a petition to the legislature, the next se 
sion of Parliament, we should be the 
sest deserters from the great and hones 
cause in which our labours have hither 
been attended with almost every thing bt 
final success. We should indeed be shame 
fully wanting to ourselves, if, with Ge 
accession to our cause of such distinguished 
Parliamentary advocates, as the sons of 
our Sovereign, the Dukes of Susser znd 
Kent, Marquis of Wellesley, and that 
truly Christian prelate, the Bishop of Nor 
wich, in one House, and several dati 
guished legislators in the other, we we 
to have remained silent upon the press 
occasion. * 

“ To discuss the merits and justice 
our claims would be superfluous: te & 
force the utility of petitioning, alter 
vote of the House of Commons, of whick! 
have spoken, would be idle to enter up 
doing either would be to darken what 
clear, and attempt to make 
what is already seen. 1 have nothing fer 
ther to add, but to declare that - 
my sentiments ; that the Catholics, : 
their oaths of allegiance, and their or 
duct, have already given sv 
of loyalty to their Sovererga, oy 
to their country, and affection 1 ™ 
fellow-subjects, without any a 
tions cr limitations, which restcne® 
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‘ons seem only to have been suggest- 
friends, but concealed ene- 
asure of our emaac:pation, 


[umstat 
ed by apparent 
mes, tv the me ' 
for the purpore of ensuring its defeat, by 
demanding co: ditions, whic ' honour, and 
in my mind, che principles of our religion 
cannot concede ; which (he safety of the 
sae and sound policy caunot require ; 
whose only tendency 15 fo ext ite cisunton 
amongst ourselves 5 and if such a thing 
were possible, which, thank God, it Is 
gor, to raise suspicious against us in the 
breasts of our Protestant brethren, which 
would be equally unmerited by us, as it 
would be unworthy for them to entertain. 
| speak this with confidence; from the ex- 
perieace we have had of the generous and 
liberal support we have received from our 
Protestant brethren of all persuasions, in 
furthering the prayer of our last petition. 

“{ shali therefore conclude by moving 
those resolutions— 

Resolved—That we are conscious of 
having always meriied an adequate parti 
pation in the benefiis of the British Con- 
sitution, and therefore feel the deepest 
regret for being again under the necessity 
of complaining of those disahilies which 
have been imposed on us, by an unfair 
monopoly, and are still continued against 
t, on frivolous pretexts, by a spirit of 
partiality, injustice, and intolerance. 

Resolved—That no withstanding the 
Ireguent and distressing disappotatments 
whch we have hitherto suffered, we will 
renew our firm and respectful appeal to 
the levislature at the next sessions of Par- 
lament, for the restoration of our just 
rights, and that the pe tition voted by the 
Aggregate Meeting of the Catholics of 
heland, in the month of Julv last, meets 
our full approbation, subject to the revi- 
wa of the Catholic Board, and is hereby 
adopted as the petition of the Catholics of 
this County 

Rewlved—That it is the opinion of this 
Mecting, that the Catholics of !re land, by 
Meir oaths of allegiance and uniform loyal. 
fy, have already given every reasonable 
pledge of their hidelity to their sovereign, 
and attachment to their constitution, which 
Mesalety of the state or sound policy can 
require. And, therefore, that it is un- 
Beaerous and unjust to retard our emanci- 
ian by a di mand of further securities, 
which toh evidently unnecessary, and 
the lhe, oe us to be inconsistent with 
5 Rae "Ys integrity, and principles of 

Cugion, 


lved— That the warmest thanks of 
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this Meeting are justly due, and are here- 
by given to their Royal Highnesses the 
Dukes of Sussex and Kent, the Marquis of 
Wellesley, the Earl of Moira, and the 
Bishop of Norwich, for their late distin- 
guished exertions in the great cause of re- 
ligious liberty. 

Resolved—That the thanks of this Meet- 
ing be given to the Marquis of Downshire, 
Lords Donoughmore, Grey and Grenville, 
and the other Members of the House of 
Peers, who have uniformly and strenuous- 
ly supported our cause. 

RK esulved— That the thanks of this Meet- 
ing be also given to the Rt. Hon. Henry 
Grattan, and the Right Hon. George Pon- 
sonby, for their distinguished exertions on 
every occasion in favour of Catholic claims, 
and for their long tried and persevering 
attachments at all times and seasons to the 
real interests of Ireland, their native coun- 
try. 

“Resolved—That we feel highly indebted 
to the Right Hon. George Canning, and 
those Members of the House of Commons 
who supported his motion for taking into 
consideration the next sessions of Parlia- 
ment, the claims of the Catholics. 

Resolved—That we feel the warmest 
gratitude to our Protestant fellow-coun- 
trymen, of whose generous and liberal 
support we have had such ample proof, 
and that we ardently look forward to that 
day, when, by the abolition of all religi- 
gious disabilines, the name of Catholic, 
Protestant, and Presbyterian, will be lost 
in that of Irishmen. 

Resolved—That the thanks of this Meete 
ing are hereby given to the Right Hon. 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Donegall, 
for his liberal offer to accommodate us with 
the Exchange-Rooms, for holding this 
Meeting. 

Resolved—That our warmest acknowe- 
ledgments are due, and are hereby given 
to our numerous Protestant friends of all 
persuasions, who, have this day attended 
the Meeting. 

Philip M‘Keever, of Ballycastle, Esq. 
seconded the resolutions, and said— 

* Gentlemen—In coming forward to se- 
cond the resolutions which you have now 
heard, as I am persuaded that they con- 
tain nothing which does not deserve the 
heartfelt support of every Catholic, I have 
therefore only to say, that they have my 
fullest approbation.” 

John Hancock, of Lisburn, spoke at 
some length, congratulating his Catholic 
fellow-citizens on the success of their cause 
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since the last time he addressed them at 
their county meeting, held in that piace, 
and rejoiced that they had how adopted a 
petition on the bread, comprehensive prin- 
ciple, of universal religious liberty, not 
asking exclusively for one sect, but that all 
should be placed on an equal footing. He 
held his own peculiar opinions tightly ; but 
he wished for free liberty for all others to 
hold theirs. He cautioned them to beware 
of those enemics, who, under the mask of 
friendship, pretended to favour their claims, 
but at the same time would shackle them 
with securities, which appeared to him to 
be a covert mode of defeating emancipa- 
tion by subterfuges, when it could no long- 
er be opposed openly. The veto on the no- 
mination of Catholic Bishops, if vested in 
the Crown, or rather in the minister, the 
pageant of the day, would augment the al- 
ready overgrown influence of corruption, 
As to domestic nomination, whatever might 
be his own opinion on the subject, he con- 
ceived it as unreasonable to ask Catholics 
to give up their opinions on the spiritual 
supremacy of the Bishop of Rome, as on 
any other point on which they differed 
from Protestants. He scouted the idea of 
danger to the state, from the interference 
of the pope; for, even in the days of the 
Stuarts, he had never heard of an instance 
of any practical injurious effects having oc- 
curred. He recommended them to avoid 
that apathy which was at present so preva- 
lent among ali classes, and which was so 
unfavourable to success in every measure. 
The progress towards emancipation, and 
the public feeling so strongly evinced, ap- 
peared to him nearly che only cloudless sky 
in the political horizon: for when he look- 
ed around, he beheld every where a gene- 
ral gloom. Corruption was become so 
general, as to be likely to destroy the state, 
Taxation was overstrained, so as nearly to 
cease to be productive by farther additions; 
and the system of paper-credit so depreci- 
ated, as to bear most heavily en all ranks, 
especially on those with fixed incomes, 
who, not being in trade, had no means of 
throwing part of the burden off themselves 
on others. Elections were become a name, 


«" A market vile 
* Of slaves, self-barter'd. —— 





To him, it appeared immaterial which 
branch of the aristocracy rode over the 
country. The people, to do right, must 
disregard them all, and take care of their 
own interests. It was necessary also for 
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the Catholic body to persevere 
they must finally triumph ore ee 
dices of their euemies ; for their Cause ha 
of late made great progress both iu Eng. 
land and Ireland; and would Continue ty 
increase in interest. In the approaching 
crisis of danger, he wished to be able 
look back with a clear conscience, ind» 
have the approbation of his own mind, ig 
having pleaded the cause of his Cathe 
brethren, which he viewed as the cause of 
justice and sound policy; and that, whe 
ever danger might attend from abroad, w 
might be united at home, and at pea 
with one another. 

He rose a second time, and ol 
that, as he spoke unpremeditatedly, iy 
found he had omitted to mention sm 
considerations, which had made him fer 
that apathy might prevail among the 
tholics. He had heard some among th 
poorer classes say, they were not interemel 
in the question of emancipation, as thér 
condition would not be bettered by it. He 
dissented from this opinion, for he thought 
that all classes would be benefitted, asd 
that the very poorest were interested, B 
mancipation might not yrbetel 
condition of the poorer Catholics, but i 
directly it would produce considerable # 
fects. He considered, that the 
grievance under which Catholics Sour 
was, in some cases, the unequal distri 
tion of the laws, and the encou 
thus given to a domineering faction @ 
triumph over their degraded state. Ed 
rights would produce an cquality of rapth 

However the present actors in the stems, 
« dressed in a little brief authority,” 
conduct themselves, he trusted to this 
lity, when obtained, producing beneies 
effects on a rising generation ; and im th 
hope he was encouraged, when he aw 
the great improvement which had lat 
taken place in the minds of the unpre 
ced, in favour of equal privileges, 
vious tothe final accomplishment of em 
cipation, the Catholics must prepare for 
farther struggles. Their enemies wer 
persevering and insidious, aod the 
of complete emancipation was 
not so near as many expected. He wat 
less afraid of Catholics giving way to ftch 
ings of irritation, than of their sinking i 
to apathy; and concluded with scxomgf 
recommending perseverance. 

Dr. Scan ie rose and addresed 
the Meeting as follows:— 

“I beg leave to say a very. few mom 
I congratulate you, Sir, and ay 4 
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an 
tha on the rapid advancement & 
. . + a cause, 10 which are, | think, 
by. OT on merely the best interests of 
wet 1 f the Em- 
, the very salvation oO 
ching rage are in te final accomplishment 
rhe ealy serves the more to cement aud consoli- 
nd date your strength, and to prepare yours 
nd, ia wives, as well as the Enipire at large, for 
take peew era that awar's it. This delay has, 
oe ix reality, added thirty two reasons co the 
ba of your argument. It has increas- 
des eithe oumber of your friends ; it has di- 
ey ished the nawber of your enemies. 
While Dr, Duigenan is, I suppose em- 
“My - in aiding another half-yard to the 
y (yholic oath, and Lord Sidmouth may be 
Ben ieivering # course of lectures on theology 
he Cy wthe cabinet, you continu, by your pro- 
ty of condact and invincible moderation, 
x te wgiefresh proofs of your constitutional 
— fora, asi may term it; and you demon- 
; wuethe supreme absurdity of that nota- 
it. Bt Ta i iallin legislation, by which those who 
— be regained the rights of elect on are to 
4 t =" from the privilege of being 
we *l rejoice that your Petition does not 
rahe ep inte Parliament upon all-fours ; but 
ade tem the erect attitude of men, you re- 
call ge the full rights of the constitution, for 
tribe, mh you have paid by the full perform. 
mol its duties, I rejoice that the Pro- 
_ tents of Ireland are soon to fall from their 
va ie on the necks of their Catholic coun- 
ips tyme, into their arms, embracing each 
es her with the cordiality of frishmen, and 


ate communion of the Consticution. 
"You are indebted for your present 
» to the influence of reason, 


a4 


ee al of , and of self-interest ; to the 
de and intolerance of your enemies ; 

bie liberality and increased information 
ob your Protestant fellow-subjects, in the true 
o~ pmciples of political economy ; to your 
ink me tony of counsel and conduct ; and, 
an more than all, are you indebted to 
or events of the times ; events, 


aleud from Heaven, upon 
of these islands, to arouse 
their apathy ; to unite wich each 
mhearf and hand ; to extinguish all 
1 reatiad and to save the state. 

this a time, when every man will 
aed upon to empty his purse 
| ayer bis person in dutince ot nt arte 
: tity; is this a time to be calling upon 
men for. certain securitics, and 

Sra doubts to be cleared Up respect- 


ordination? The Catholics 
“ST Mag. No. LL 
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of Ireland can give no other securities than 
they have dove Yes: there is one security 
they could give, which would please, per- 
haps, their most inveterate enemies ; that 
would, on the instant, reconcile the Pra- 
testant dominancy ; that would, on the in- 
stant, qualify you for post, and place, and 
pension ; that would fic you tor the Girt 
stations at the bar, for the first seats ou the 
bench ; fur the high places in corporations ; 
for the direction of the bank ; for che chief 
commands in the field ; and all without the 
treuble, expence and uncertainty of a pe- 
tition. How? Why nothing more is re- 
quired, than to renounce your religwn ; and 
then you would enjoy ali the houours, and 
what is more, all the profits of the Bericish 
Constitution, This would, and this only 
will satisly them. it might indeed satufy 
you ; bat it would never satisfy me. ‘To 
abjure your religion, and the faith of your 
fathers! So far from satisfying me, it 
would, on the iastant, fuse into my mind 
doubt, and distrust and aversion. No: it 
is your firm and unshakeable adherence to 
your religion, uuder trials and temptations 
of every kind, which convinces me that 
you are honest and conscientious men, ¢ 
is by this you give the best proofs of your” 
sincerity and trust-worthiness, Jt is thugs 
that you can lay just claim to the British 
Constitution om the, same measure of obligation 
as other subjects to their Prince; #beir oath 
for dis oath; their oath of allegiance for 
h.s oath of protection; cheir oath of fealty 
and homage for his oath to maintain their 
cummon rights and liberties (not party as- 
cendancies, not monopolies of intolerance), 
but a perfect reciprecity of engayemenc; a 
complete equipoise of obligation. You 
Catholics, have such &n osth to take ou 
your entiance inco office or authority undeg 
the state ; and you will take it; You wiil 
do what your Protestant fellow: subjects do; 
nut les. and not more. 
“1 beseech you, fellow-countrymen, to 
persevere in the manner. you bave dove, as 
good subjects, attached to your religion, to 
the constitution, to yous country. Friends 
from all patties, and of ail professions, are 
now hastening around you. io mot squan- 
der either your compliments or your cene 
sure. Be discriminate in both, Keceive 
all your well-wishers with a hearty wel 
come ; but you will never forget your eare 
lest, snd I velieve, your sunterest triends,.. 
‘The grave covers them, but you wili oot 
forget them there. Your remembrance 
will be as the verdure on their graves, 
Ts 
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“This is the season for professions. 
How many cbedietit, and faithful, and de- 
verted humble servants do you now meet in 
the coluntins of our Newspapers! How 
many drivers of human cottie are co be met 
with, not on the road to Donaghadee, but to 
Downpatrick ! You will prove how well 
able vou are to discharge the highest offices 
in the Constitution, by the way you exer- 
cise the elective franchise, am! deprived as 
we all are of the nome and dignity of an 
independence State, you will still show 
somewhat of the spirit of a nation. I trust 
in God, that according to Lerd Chatham's 
phrase, you will trans’use new blood and 
strength into the veins of the decayed con- 
stitution. If you do so, if you thus regain 
your own rights, and well employ them, you 
will secure that general applause which al- 
ways has been, and ever will be the resuic 
of ood actions and salutary measures, as 
naturally as the echo fellows the voice in 
rocky places. If you do not; but I will 
not give a tongue to the injurious supposi- 
tion ; if the country can be saved (of which 
{ entertain the most gloomy apprehensiows), 
the Catholics of Ireland will contribute to 
its salvation. How? By uniting with the 
true lovers of peace, and union, and reform. 
What reform? A real and efficient re- 
presentation, a more fair distribution, and 
an annual election,” 

‘Mr. P. M‘Gouran then addressed the 
mecting as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, After hearing the Reso- 
lutions which have now been submitted 
to your consideration, and that of this re- 
spectable meeting, and all of which have 
yny hearty concurrence, | would consider 
niyself wanting in that consistency and du- 
ty, which I owe to myself as anindividual, 
to the Catholics of this County as a fellow- 
sufferer with them, and to the community 
at large, as one interested in the welfare 
and prosperity of the state, were I to 
stand aloof, without offering some obser- 
vations on the view I have taken of Ca- 
tholic claims, and their progress to com- 
plete emancipation, since October last; 
when, for the first and only time in my 
life, | had the honour of addressing a pub- 
lic assembly, and that too, ou the Catho- 
lic question, a question which is dearest 
to my heart, and so blended with the 
best feelings I have as a Catholic and an 
Irishman, that [can neither think of it 
with iodifference, nor feel its effects with- 
aut complaint. Yet, when | consider what 
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has been said on the subject of 
tion by the ablest men in our Gee. 
these few years past, I confess iz w 
rather presumptuous in me, to 2 
throw any further light on it; bur » | 
bore a prominent part at our gene, 
County meeting last year, held im thy 
town for that purpose, I would concey 
ic very inconsistent in me now to remis 
mute, when we are again under the ee 
pleasant necessity of agitating & question 
that should have long ere this been lulled 
torest. I conceive it my duty as a Cath. 
lic, not by an inactive concurrence, be 
by every legal means in my power » 
sanction the legal proceedings, and ® 
strengthen the noble efforts of my Cathe 
lic countrymen in their constitutiesd 
struggle for religious freedom, Apd] 
conceive it a duty incumbent on me, ma 
member of the state, to use every meth 
I can to harmonize the discord, and ta 
quillize the agitated, the insulted feeling 
of an oppressed and degraded, though 4 
respectable and loyal! class of his Majetys 
subjects ; and to consolidate the aatendl 
and physical strength of a powerful pe 
ple, as much as possible, against an im 
concijable and determined enemy. That 
Sir, are the only apologies | can offer 
trespassing on your time, These are ce 
siderations dear, very dear to my bet 
feelings, objects that I will never tom 
sight of, while I have the power ofm 
cising my reason, or till they are ful 
tained. I am now, Sir, speaking 
presence of a respectable assemt 
ple, many of whom are of the 
respectability, and talent; I 
not as Catholics, nor as Prote nf 
as Irishmen, and as brothers. I 
the greater number of them are Provestay 
whose presence I hail, whose att 

am thankful for, and whose voices and cam 
currence I earnestly solicit. 1 speak ® 
those not as Protestants, but as 
beings possessed of the same It 
actuated by the same passions, m@# 
or less degree, as myself, and f 
them as Irishmen, against the i. 
oppressive proceedings of @ prejudiced 
gislature, against a suffering class of Oe 
fellow countrymen, and ¢e 
them to be no Jonger duped, a6 ; 
call against the iniquitous system ® © 
stitutional exclusion, on account of 7 
gious principles. 


Sir, though our just claims bart 
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facilitated from that exalted 
wae whence we had every reason, 
rofessions and promises, to ex- 

pot only their furtherance, but their 

ye concession ; yet they have not been 
ty wedly opposed, nor utterly refused, 
xi rie ‘as the Prince Regent would come 
-_ ‘as gnrestricted authority, I entertained 
ra the most sanguine hopes that hideous ine 
= tolerance would hide its head, that justice 
vin would triumph over oppression, and that 
time, liberality aad brotherly love would predo- 
lulled sinate over bigotry and religious preju- 
“athe. Se. Lconfess my expectations have been 
e, be womnguine, We have been long cajoled ; 
rer ind bepween feelings of disappointment, 
nd te and the scourge of persecution, we, since 
Cathe oor last County meeting, have had an i= 
utiend aeae of misery to add to another year of 
Apé | prorracted slavery ; to bear the insults and 
c, mA jaries of a deluded faction ; to submit to 
methed hegalling effects of disappointed hopes ; 
d tap dd towithstand a virulent state-prosecu- 


toa, entered against innocent unoffending 
tenbers of our body, while in the legal 


lajesty’s tof constitutional privileges. 
naterd la the trials of Dr. Sheridan and Mr. 
ful peo fewan, who have had strong proofs of 
an ire determination of goverument, not on- 
Thee, te withhold our just rights, but to sup- 
fer fer four complaints, and to deprive us of 
areca Be @ last, the poorest privilege of free- 
my bet a subjects, the power of petitioning 
ver eet He SW throne or legislature. In that coniest 
r of ext He tween the Crown and the subject, be- 






















ta power and right, prerogative and 
Pitilege, we have seen a ciepraved minis- 
ror to the most despicable alcerna- 
tres; WOfix a strong interpretation upon 
« bed clause of an Act of Parlia- 
dent ever was passed, with the in- 
tn of operating against the Catholic 
Smmittee. In that case, we saw conscience 
Wa imegrity, sacrificed to péusions and 
paces, while the rectitude of principle, 
wd the incorruptible virtues of Sheriff 
# tased him to an eminence beyond 

the reach of corruption, and to where the 
tye of ministerial influence, dared 
fase a seducing glance. ‘The sym- 
erest our Protestant brethren 

ts om that occasion, and the sup- 

PM we so often received from them by 
and latterly by petition, has made 
impression on my mind, as tine 
Mer erase. ‘This, Sir, may be coa- 
father extraneous matter, but when 
‘ton the prejudiced bigotry of an 
f¥erament, and the liberal be- 
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haviour of our Protestant and Dissenting 
brethren in Ireland, we cannot well appre- 
ciate the friendship of the latter, without 
coutrasting it with che conduct of the for- 
mer. Our cause is no longer a Catholie 
cause, the Cause of a party, or of a certin 
denomination of people. It is become the 
cause of Ireland, a national cause, a cause 
in which Irishmen have an interest, and 
are taking an interested part. Catholic 
and Protestant are uniting in pursuit 
of that legal right, which will put the 
former on an equality with the latter, and 
associate both, in the indissoluble bonds of 
social friendship and domestic peace. ‘The 
religious distinction that keeps us disunired, 
will then cease to exist, and Catholic, 
Protestant, and Dissenater, be no longer 
distinguished by opprobrious party appel- 
lations. As we are but one nation, we 
will then be but one people. As we have 
an union of interest, we will then have 
an umon of sentiment; and let our whole 
aim be to cultivate domestic peace, internal 
happiness ; to oppose all foreign invaders; 
and like warm-hearted, true-born Irish- 
men, either stand or fall together. These 
will be biessings consequent on an uncon- 
ditional unqualified emancipation, It will 
incorporate Catholic, Protestant, and Pres- 
le terian, in one impregnable line of nae 
tional defence, and make them with heart 
and hand rallf¥ round a constitution, ini- 
mitable in its blessings, if it were kept un- 
corrupted and impartially exercised, 

Iu defiance of the vindictive prosecu- 
tion of an Trish Attorney-General, and 
ably supported by that unfortunate Pre- 
mier, who, with all-his Christian profes 
sion, rejected the petition, and refused to 
hear the complaint of a suffering individ. 
ual, till roused into resentment, he pre- 
meditated revenge, and contrary to all 
laws, divine or human, he acted the as- 
sassin, to satiate his vengeance: I say, in 
defiance of such opposition, our cause has 
gained ground, Its justice, its importance, 
has gained us such an accession of Protest. 
ant strength, as was able to make our ex- 
secretary confess he held his situazion as a 
time-server, and acted the hypocrite; ard 
Lord Castlereagh divulged the secret of 
nearly twenty years Keeping, and ackuow- 
ledge the just expediency of conceding to 
our claims. So far has discussion been use 
ful. So far has that Union champion been 
converted to justise and right reason. Yet 
he refuses to be just, except on stipulated 
Conditions, and such couditions as caunos 
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be acceded to by us. He must act justly 
to us—unconditionally—or not at all, Our 
cause stands on a firm basis, and requires 
not the assistance of unreasonable condi- 
tious to support it. After a complete vic- 
forv, gained by the talented and proper- 
tied interests in the House of Corfimons, 
over an intolerant boreugh-monger fac- 
fion, his Lordship was inclined to accede 
to a qualified emancipation. ‘Thus, being 
unable to withstand the liberal, honest- 
hearted, eloquence of our friends in Par- 
liament, he ts softened into a kind of ac- 
quiescence, makes a virtue of necessity, 
begins to capitulate, and offers to com- 
promise. 

No, no, my Lord! no compromise! no 
Veto! no security, more than what has 
been already proposed, already given, 
Our oaths of allegiance, without qualifica- 
tion or mental reservation, is, in my mind, 
a sufficient pledge befere God and man; 
and where this is once violated, no stipu- 
lated security will secure. The man who 
can determinately violate the sacred obli- 
g*tion of a voluntary oath, is without 
the pale of securities, and will onl 
do right when it serves his interest, or is 
compelled to it. [If he think his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects as such, it will be 
unnecessary to enter into any conditions 
with them. ‘Those who comtemn the laws 
of God, will never be truly amenable to 
laws enacted by men, 

But, Sir, were we to accede to the terms 
proposed, and to give a Veto to a Protes- 
tant King, | would make it a preliminary 
condition, that his Majesty should first 
exclude such men from ever having a vote 
in his Cowncils. The man who could be 
imstrumental in bartering away the legis- 
lature of his country, would have no re- 
morse in bartering away both soul and 
body of any portion of his Majesty's 
subjects. The duty man owes his country, 
is only secondary to that duty which he 
owes his God; and he who would violate 
the rights of the one, would nail the other 
to the cross. He was bred a Presbyterian, 
and openly avowed his attachment to that 
Church ; now lives a Protestant, and 
would yet become a Catholic, did he think 
he could submit to its discipline, or that 
it would secure to him an emolumentary 
government situation. 

Mr. Chairman, Unqualified emancipa- 
tion is our constitu:- al right ; a right we 
never lost, even by force, but by a swind- 
hag trick, Wedo not look for its restora. 
ten by force, but by humble sup plicativa, 
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an honest appeal to our liberal Pre 
countrymen. We canuot 
it: we can enter into no terms for it 


a Liverpool or Castlereaagh. The oe 
is dangerous, both in the proposition ax 
abstract. Quicquid id cst timen tales bonny 
gratias proponentes. Whatever is in contem 
plation, I dread such men, even with® 
vourable proposals. 

I would give no Veto to a Protestam 
King, nor to a Catholic King: toate 
testant Ministry, nor to a Catholic ad 
Protestant Ministry united ; nor would | 
submit to home nomination. It is intop 
sistent with reason to give it to a Prove 
tant King ; it is incompatible with the he 
tory, doctrine, discipline, and dependent 
connexion of our Church, to vest it in any 
King, any body of Laymen, or evenina 
conclave of Irish Bishops, It is unreasom 
able to ask it, and impossible for us @ 
grant it. ‘The Catholic Clergy cannot gir 
it ; the Catholic Laity cannot give it; oer 
can both together give to the ing of Eng 
land, what was vested by a general con 
cil in the See of Rome. The same autherty 
that vested the Veto in the Bishop of 
Rome, must divest him of it. Sir Thoma 
More and Bishop Fisher suffered martyt 
dom, rather than acknowledge 
VIIL. to be head of the Church ; and wit 
the very same principles, as! was born 
political slavery, I would submit to le 


-and die in it, rather than acknowledge ay 


King, no matter what his religion may by, 
to be head of my church. Wecannotieme 
porise in such matters. Spiritual and tem 
poral matters should never be j a fe 
gether, lest profligacy or interest, should 
make the former subservient to 
ter. 
it as Bonaparte has treated the Pops 
he served him and probably the 
too, essentially, by divesting bim of tet 
poral power, and confining him to hi ® 
clesiastical concerns alone ; and weft 
appointments of our Bishops to be left 
any King, or to any time-serving misi- 
try, we know not what might be the com 
quence. It is for some sinister . 
is asked ; and were it granted, ( a 
and his Aitches might hitch ws m0 ® 
whence we, nor our posterity, 
ver be able to extricate ourselves. a. 


We want no conrpromise ae 


Crown ; nor will we barter an, 


x a 
cal enjoyment for a constt# a 
We look for emancipation as Of a 
and we insist on it as such, ne is 


but by the supplicating languag® 
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hutuble petition. We have been long shut 
out from the benefit of our constitution, 
aed ized as aliens in our native 
land. ee pray to be re-admitted into a 
fail enjoyment of it, which, had we even 
st force, we have well-merited by 
our loyalty, and a long series of ill-reward- 
ad vervices. We only want the avenues 
wo preferment to be opened to us, as they 
greto others, and merit to be impartially 
rewarded. That is ail the Catholic laity 
eit; and in my mind, our clergy waut 
nothing. ae candidates —— pares 
ve no inducement now to become priests, 
their own salvation, and that of their 
fellow-creatures. They want no Parlia- 
mentary grant, no regale denum. By a pro- 
yocation our prelates first became 
priests, and by their pious behaviour when 
priests, they were appointed Bishops. ‘The 
es of Ireland are an honour to reli- 
ito their King, and true follow- 
enaf Christ. And let those zealous Veto- 
its point out in history, one solitary in- 
stance, wherein the connexion between 
the Pope and the clergy of Ireland, has 
een the least injurious to our Protestant 
government. 1 challenge them. I defy 
them. We are said to live in a land of 
' liberty, but I deny the assertion. 
ics pay a grievous tribute to govern- 
ment for the free exercise of their religion. 
iwe are permitted to worship God our 
teen ens itis on the galling conditions of 
ing excluded from the most emolumen- 
tatyand honourable situations under the 
government. Thus, for a free exercise 
of teligious liberty, we pay the tax of po- 
litical slavery. And if that be a free, un- 
restricted liberty of conscience, let the 
world judge. Were we to sacrifice every 
tehigious principle for the sake of political 
power, then, indeed, might the govern- 
ent watch us with a jealous care, ‘The 
man was never yet found, who disregard- 
ha ae of his religion, and prac- 
duties of a good son, a good hus- 
a good father, and a loyal subject. 
Our refusal to conform or to compromise 
our rights ou the ground proposed, isa 
—~ of our true allegiance. Were we 
erent about the dictates of conscience 
We would become Protestants at once: 
aad then every gate to political power, 
tad to lucrative and bonvurable situations, 
would be opened to us. 
kt has been often said, we are a dissatise- 
fed people, always complaining, and want 
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but little. If we want but littl, why 
withhold that little from us? If the com 
pliment we ask be but small, its grant 
cannot lay us under a great obligation. 
But, Sit, | deny that we are a people that 
cannot be satisfied, or that what we want 
is of little importance to us. If our ex- 
clusion from about 5000 direct and depen- 
dent government situations, and some of | 
them the first in the state, be of little 
value, | know not what would, in the 
estimation of such people, constitute a 
much. Indeed we want but little, come 
paratively speaking, and our situation has 
been much ameliorated from what it was. 
But all we got we have received from our 
revered King George Ill.; and all we 
want, we hope for from our long profess 
ed friend, the Prince Regent, and the 
friendly liberality of our Protestant fellow- 
countrymen. We are grateful for what 
we got, will be thankful for what we 
want, and have honestly merited both, 
We are said too, to be aturbulent, refrac- 
tory people, and that in our requests we 
use intemperate language : words very ur 
becoming petitioners. [It may be so. It 
may be we use language too severe for the 
delicate feelings of a few corrupt ministers, 
But sir, it is not-our aim, to flatter the 
ear of corruption. It is not from an in- 
tolerant ministry we expect a_ redress of 
our grievances, We do not want to smuggle 
through our emancipation by any adulato 
ill placed compliments, or by any illicit 
underhand dealing. We ask it with the 
undaunted but respectful voice of constie 
tutional boldness, proceeding from good 
hearts and honest intentions, and not 
with the faultering tone of designing 
adulation. We have the constitution at 
our back, the talented and propertied ine 
terest of the empire on our side, and the 
vox populi,” that genuineorgan of popu- 
lar feeling, calling atoud for our freedom, 
Our just claims, so well supported, must 
eventually succeed, without having re- 
course to any base means, The liberalit 
of our countrymen, of a different per- 
suasion, by petitioning the legislature in 
our favour, has laid us under an obligation 
to them ; we can only return them by our 
gratitude. If there be an individual in our 
body that feels indifferent at what they have 
done for us, may be be branded with the o 
probious epithet cf “the ungrateful.” We 
solicit them to continue their support, and 
we pledge ourscives to merit their best 
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exertions. Fear not my fellow-country- 
men, at the trumpet of alarm, sounded 
by the vetoists, our vanquished enemies, 
The connexion between the pope and our 
church in Ireland, never injured our Pro- 
testant government. The pope is no ene- 
my to a Protestant king, nor 1s Buona- 
parte a friend to a Catholic king ; witness 
Ferdinand of Spain. ‘The alarm is only 
raised to infuriate a deluded faction, and 
to impose on the weak-minded Magna 
Charta, that great bulwark of the subject's 
liberty, with almost every article desirea- 
ble in our constitution, was established 
by Catholics, and why exclude us from 
enjoying the fruit of what was purchased 
by the blood and labours of our ancestors? 
It is unreasonable, impolitic, and con- 
trary to every principle of either retribu- 
tive or distribut:ve justice, todo so. On 
the unlimited principle of wishing uare- 
stricted religious liberty to all, 1 wish it 
to myself; nor, so help me God, if I 
would accept of emancipation, on the con- 
ditions of excludingjany sect of his Majesty's 
subjects from the bevefit of the constitution. 
I look ow the free unrestricted exercise 
of religious liberty, as one of the greatest 
blessings of bounteous heaven; and, base 
is the man, who, by power or authorita- 
tive persuasion, would enslave the soul of 
his fellow-creature to his mode of worship. 
My Catholic friends, be not cast down at 
disappointed hopes, but persevere in what 
is good, and, with a becoming resignation, 
leave the issue of your cause to Provi- 
dence. Live amenable to the laws of your 
country, and seek protection in them 
against insult and outrage, rather than by 
any illegal combination, to attempt to 
oppose an illegal society. By doing so, 
you will live conformably to the leading 
principles of our holy religion, which 
teaches us to live in subjection to the 
reigning authorities permitted to rule over 
us, to return good for evil, and to love 
our neighbours as ourselves. What the 
enlightened and liberal part of your Pro- 
testant brethren are doing for you, is far 
more than able to counterpoise against 
what the ignorant, illiberal, and deluded 
few of them is able to do against you. 
After such an advice as | have given, and 
with such sentiments as 1 have expressed, 
Mr. Chairman, Itake my seat, returaip 
you my sincere thanks for your very kim 
silenton, 
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A DREADFUL PICTURE Or THE Tier 


Subscription for Daniel leaze 
under sentence of 18 Mouths impriseg. 
ment in Newgate, and to stand jg the 
lory fur publishing the Third Part of 
Paine’s Age of Reason. There never wa 
a man who suffered so much in the cany 
of liberty, the freedom of the press, and 
tree discussion, as Daniel Isaac Eaton, 
From his address, which was lately pubs 
lished in the Sunday Review, it appeany, 
that he has undergone no less than seve 
prosecutions at the instance of the pub. 
lic prosecutor, for maintaining the publ 
cause, during which he has not anly bes 
repeatedly imprisoned, but stripped of all 
his property, whiclt was actually burnt by 

is persecutors, ‘To complete this scene 
of legal oppression, and political degrade 
tion, Mr. Eaton, who is now years 
of age, was actually put in the pillory os 
the 26th of May last, and afterwards sept 
back to Newgate to suffer the rest of bis 
sentence, in the company of the worst of 
felons. Until his last conviction, Mr, 
Eaton has not solicited a single farthing 
from his fellow-citizens to ae 
for these immense losses, nur would he 
ever have appealed to their generosity, bad 
he not been reduced to the last extremity, 
and without the means of support during 
the long confinement he is doomed @ 
endure. He trusts, therefore, that thi ap 
peal will not be in vain. 

Subscriptions are received by Mr. Jones, 
bookseller, No, 5 Newgate-street; by 
Thomas Evans, No. 8 Neweastle-sirett, 
Strand; Mr. Mitchell, No 13 Shoemaker'> 
row, Doctor’s Commons ; and at the sap 
ot Mr. Eaton, No. 3 Ave-~Mary-lant: 


———— 


STATE OF MANCHESTER. 


The accounts from Manchester respect 
ing the state of trade in that once flour 
ing town, and its neighbourbood, are tely 
ailecting. No part of the country @ 
possibly fee! the pressure of the War 
America, with keener sufferings than the 
poor weavers, within the precincts of 
commercial metropolis, To 
privations which they have lately bees 
compelled to endure, must appeat 
dible; but, however painful the tsk, ¥ 
conceive it our duty to lay before the 
lic, @ striking picture of the 
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which that extensive and useful 
cis of society have been reduced, since 
the commencement of the present war. 
The time is within our recollection, when 
the cheerful weaver, by exercising a mo- 
dere share of industry, could previde 
hicnself with the necessary comforts of life ; 
aad, by the assistance of a family, was 
euiled to enjoy intervals of luxury, and 
lay wp a resource for drooping age 
comparing the period we allude to, with 
- the present one, an awful and affircting 
acle presents itself to our view. 
s moderate calculation, according to the 
last census, we find that within the circum- 
ference of thirty miles round Manchester, 
there are one hundred theusand men, wo- 
mea, and children, employed in the ma- 
sefacturing of cotton goods; and allowing 
dx to each family, there will be sixteen 
thousand families dependent upon that bu- 
goes for their daily support, the greater 
patof whom are weavers. 
however, to show the state of wretched. 
ms into which these unfortunate families 
lave lately been precipitated, we have 
ly te contrast the present prices of lae 
wer and food for one week, with what 
‘ty were soon after the close of the last 
The following statement 
wilfully show the fatal decline of their 
ammercial prosperity. 


The better, 


Aperican war. 


STATEMENT. 


| Price of the principal provisions necessary for a 
family of six, after the American war, per 
sweek. 


Tquartern loaves, at 6d, . 
ib. beef, at 4d. 


aw? 
oar 











$ Ib. fresh butter, at 7d. . . . . 1 8 
3 Ib. Cheshire cheese, at 5d... . . 1 8 
6 quarts of new milk, at 2d... . 1 0 
20 Ib. potatoes, £050 6° 8b 
6 quarts ale, home-brewed, at 4d. 2 O 
14 7 
Present Prices. 

s @& 

7 quartern loaves, at 20d. . . .11 8 
4. Beef M10R: a SS owe 
$3 Ib. fresh butter, at 18d.. . . . # 6 
3 lb. Cheshire cheese, at 10d. . . 2 6 
6 quarts new-milk, at 5d. eo « 2 6 
20 ib. potatoes, ... . « - & . I 8B 
6 quartsale, ac8d. . . . . » 4 0 
£118 2 


- At the above peried, four out of 
a family of six could weave five 
pieces, 29 yards, each, for which, 
at 7s. per piece, they received, @.1 13 


At the present prices given, the 
same quantity, at 3s,each, is £0 15 


Thus it will be seén, that four out of a 
family of six, before the present war, 
could, by moderate industry, gain’ £1 153. 
per week, while the principal articles of 
food only cost then 14s, 7d.; and, at the 
present period, the same quantity of la- 
bour will only produce 15s., while the 
same portion of provisions will cost them 
£1 18s, 1d.!! 

Liverpool Mercury. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


From the Ith September to the 20th October, 1812. 


Pe ad 


For several weeks past the weather has been extremely wet and stormy, and a 
Peatdeal of the grain that was in the fields has been injured. The farmers have 
dem experienced more difficulty and trouble in getting their crops secured, than th 
tavedone for the last three weeks ; and notwithstanding their exertions, there is 
will a considerable proportion of the corn out and exposed te the inclemency of 
te weather, so tuat if a favourable change dyes not soun take place, a great loss of 


Fao will be the consequence. 


wafavourable prospect has probably contributed to keep up the price of 
al, which at present is much higher than it usually is at this time of the 


1; Specially in a season like the present, when the oat crops appear abundant, 
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The absence of frost, which often sets in early in this month, has afforded ; 
for the late potato crops to attain a greater degree of maturity than Was var 
and there is now atolerable prospect of a plenuful supply of this voluahl te 
@ssential to the support of the numerous inhabitants of this country, = 


————===_— 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


' After a long state of uncertainty, arising from the unwillingness of many to belierg 
a fact, which they disliked to find true, war with the United States of Americas 
now found to be a sorrowful reality, and all prospects of a speedy settlement ary 
becoming fainter, Unappalled by the mighty naval force of Britain, the Ams 
ricans have sought redress ia war, for the manifold aggressions made on their pep 
tral rights, and on the personal liberty of their citizens by the British, If ane 
gcciation should be entered into, although even that preliminary step 18 not likely 
to be soon undertaken, the Americans will probably hold high ground from the 
knowledge they possess through the mass of evidence brought forward last sesigg 
of parliament, at the bar of the House of Commons on the consideration of thy 
Orders in Council, of the great distress which had accrued to the mercantile ad 
manufacturing interests of Britain from the interruption of the trade with Ameria, 
When a temporary interruption produced such a distressing situation and 
nearly occasioned a formidable insurrection in the instance of the Luddites, 
more distressing events may now be anticipated in the case of a continuance d 
the war. 

In the mean time American produce advances as the certainty of the war, and 
the probability of its continance are admitted, and as the firgt fruits of the war mort 
directly affecting this country, the capture of two ships fiom Jamaica to Belfast my 
be noted. Indirectly the effects have been previously felt on our manufactures, Spe 
cially on that which used to be considered the staple manufacture of Ireland, the 
linen. The late market in Dublin from the very small quantity sold, can scarcely 
deserve the name of a market, es 

By accounts from America, it appears that some of the mercantile cities, party 
cularly Philadelphia, are suffering severely from the war. It is the nature of the 
mighty scourge of our bad passions, to inflict reciprocal evils on both the content 
ing parties. The natural products of the one are rendered dearer in the othet, 
and both suffer for want of what the other could supply. Neither gaims and but 
suffer great miseries, while their mutual sufferings afford no compensation to either, 

To measure the depreciation of our present paper currency, we musthave re 
course to giving the price of bullion, instead of stating as formerly, the direct &s 
ference between coin and paper. Gold is £.5 ‘14s. and silver 7s. 3d. peros 
the London Market; and in Dublin, it is said that the silversmiths are purchasiog 
the larger bank tokens fur the purposes of their trade, as finding them cheaper than 
bullion, We may thus account in part for the present scarcity of silver change. 
Will not the unbelievers in the depreciation of paper, admit this circumstance » 
bearing considerably against their favourite system, that paper is not ryt 
An acknowledged debased or over-rated cvinage, is found less valuable than 
lion, whea purchased with bank notes. — 

The act of last session has had no tendency to stop the progress of the evil. d 
served to give a monopoly to government for ps guineas, 1D exclusod 
private dealers, aud allowing them to punish all others who should interfere 
them, and it furnished to Lord Castlereagh and his friends, an electioncerng Pi 
text-to dupe the farmers of the County of Down, by persuading them that for ¢ 
benefit, to relieve them from the payment of discount oa their rents, seat ol 
the act to be passed. At the very best it is a mere palliative, a political quack @ 
eine, which will tend to increase the disorder, and hasten the process of deprecaim 
or rather the dissolution of paper credit. Cost 

Exchange on Londor has this month fluctuated in Belfast from 74 to od 
and has been from 4 to 4 per Cent lower in Dublin, 
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NATURALIST’S REPORT, 


From the 20th August to the 2014 Ovteber,* 1812, 


she * 


Angust 22, Variegated Wolf's Bane (Aconitum Variegatum), fomeiine’ 
o4. Swallow wort-leaved Gentian (Gentiana Ascle piadea,) flowering. 

39, Great Single Burnet leaved Rose (Rosa Carolina), and Panicied Lychnidea 
(Phiox paniculata), flowering. 


event ent. 8, Variegate rd Colchicum (Colchicum variegatum), and Proliferus Saint Johu's 
nea a Wort (Hypericum proliferum), flowering. 

at are 9, Superb Lily (Lilium superbum), flowering. Last season this plant was 
Ane in flor vere the 20th of August. 

Uewe 10, Barnacle, (Anas Brenta), arrived in our bay. 

aoe 14, Wood Lark ‘(Alauda Arborea), began to sing. 

hkely 7, European Sow bread (Cyclamen Europenm), Red flowered Chelone (Che- 
D the lone obliqua , and Autumnal Colchicum (Colchicum Autumnale) flower. 
wr ing. 

of the #2, Changeable flowerinz Starwort (Aster mutabilis , flowering, 

le and 29; Saw several common Swallows (Hirundo rustica), and white rumped 
perica, Martins (Hirundo urbico), seen this day. 


¥ 
; a gar sh Saw a sin gle Swallow. 


muc . 
6, Redwi ngs (Turdus Iiacus), arrived, 


ace of ) 

r, and Wiel - 

METROROLOGICAL REPORT. 

x may ; 

Ay From the 20th August to the 20th Octcber, 1812. 

9 eR 

aid August 21—22,....ss.s..00++-Showery, 

pan 2S, .ccree coccsccccesseeVOry, Wet morning-——Show ery day. 

of this D4 sriscdeddsscre cone sees Showery 3 MOTDINS 5 dry afcerwards, 
DGyevesesescesss etseeeeSome light showers, 

ntend- ’ 5 

othet, 26, ...eerreeesdsanesersSOWELY. 

2 both QT — SF) .cercecesesesaek ine days, 

eisber, Sept. 1 2ys...ssessevenees Dery, dark, cloudy days. 

ve ree Sisecsis cotemssncaboonc et 

a ib 1—SyerssscsseseeeeeeA Slight shower in the morning—Pine days after 

on. ia wards, 

hasing SF oh ouileoritaee we 

vr than Dee cecvncscncnececocade WOT ae ee 

hange. Dyesticsteeeseereseeseoarke dry day—Wet at night, 

ee aw LO,ssecceeeererereeeesesome heavy showers. 

wed! TT OL See soveseeFINe 

n bab 1S~~20,..+.-.seereeee Showery days. 
94 cddivecion s+ sevceeeeWet evening. 

i, & BB ges denice cctececcad.0 es 

jon of QB eeeisseeeceereeeseee OME light showers, . 

> with BA cis. ceccccvceccccccc ok Alle 

gp RSgsscccsecseverecvesoee W Oke 

these EO seveccceesereoseneee OW CTY: 

raved i iniethennsene wsseee-ShOwery, and very wet niglit. 

mear SS yceesetoctecseseeseeee Ot MOrMing — Fair day. 

—_ QD, ceerevens sboccbocccod MGs ‘ 

os BO sect secseereveee coeses Light rain in the morning— Fine day. 


_ 





. . ss ‘ ¥ 
The Naturalist’s and Meteorological Reports of last mayh came too late for im 
Te they are inciudedia those.of the present Number. 
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a 0 C celestial Phe nomena, (Oct, 


October 1—2,,..+....seeeeeee.-50Me showers, 
Syececovereesere oveee-Fine day—Wet evening. 
Dyeceeeseeeesceeeeeeees Wet and Stormy, 

DesdOh is cccccediucdscse We Oe 
OT yor eee eeeeeg eens SHOWETY. 
B,..scocseccccrssecenes Very Wet. 
DyecceeeceeeeereeeeeesWet morning—Fair day. 
TO,...eveceescereseveee Wet afternoon, 
L]ecccsccvcrcccee--seee Wet Gay. : 
L215. ecceeeeeereeesShOWwery, 
| Pee 
17—20,..+.s+eeeeeees Showery 

The Barometer was on the 28, 29, and Sist of August, and on Ist and 1$th of Sep 
tember at S5O—2 ; onthe 2ist of Augus, and 10th of September 29—7, 

The variation of the Barometer has been more extraordinary than ever observelg 
this country; at 3, p.m., on the i 8th of October, the Barometer was observed at tm j; 
at8, am. of the 19th, it was as low as 27-——8; the rest of this period there wa be 
ttle variation: it was observed.at 30; and during the remainder of the time it wa 
not lower than 29, except on the 8th of October, when it stood at 28—9, 

The Thermometer on the 29th of August was as high as 65° at 1, pm ; onthe 
20th of September it stood at 60° at 8, a.m ; on the 18th it was only is high as 4. 

‘The Thermometer on the 2}st of September, at 8, a.m, was as high 4s 62 ; on the Shed 
October it stood at 48°; on the 7th at 43°; on the 8th it was 54°; the rest of the tue 
it was very variable. 

‘The wind has been observed 13 times S.£.—31 S.W.—16 N.W.—16 N.L.—5 W, 


, -———_____—_] 


CELFSTIAL PHENOMENA, 
FOR NOVEMBER, IS12. 

Tie Moon rises in the morning Of the Ist, nearly at the same time with Mars, wher 
he passes this day, and Venus above forms with them a beautiful groupe. She is abor, 
and they are nearly under the five stars in triangle of the Virgin. 

On the 4th, is new Moon, at fourteen minutes past six in the morning. 

On the 6th, the crescent of the Moon is seen in the south-west, Saturn being short 
her tothe east. Qn the 8th, she is seen above Saturn, having passed the planet abou! 
noon, 

On the 11th, the Moon is on the meridian at six, the <2cond of the Water-best 
above her to the east of the meridian, and the two first stars of (he Goat at a 
distance from her. to the west. . ' ; 

‘On the Mth, the Moon is on the meridian at thirty-six minutes past eight, lar 
above her the four stars in square, the two western on the western side of, but the rw 
eastern on the eastern side of, and nearer to the meridian. 

On the 18th, is full Moon, at half-past six in the evening, and she rises below th 
Pleiades, but to the east of the line between these stars and Menkar. Before se * 
tains a great height, it will be evidently seen, that she is directing her course threats 
the Hyades; and, in the morning of the 19th, she passes over one of them the de 
of the Bull, which suffers an occultation, at seventeen minutes and a half past ®% 
star being twelve minutes south of the centre; and it emerges at fifty-s% minutes - 
half past six, the star being ten minutes and a quarter south of the centre, but she 
not reach Aldebaran before Sun-rise, ; 

On the 23d, the Moon rises nearly with Jupiter; and her progress from this pla 
during the night, will excite attention. ' 

es thee arth. the Moon rises above the third of the Virgin ; ane, to the east of 
before Sun-rise, Mars, Venus, and the first of the Virgin, forming 4 gor 
will command our attention. : 

On the 30th, the M6on rises nearly with the first of the Virgin and Mars, ee 
followed by Venus; and these four bbjects, by their varying brightness, and 


in their positions wil! delight the morning traveller. sot, 
Mercury is an evening star, but in unfavourable signs, the eighth aod 
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1812} Jupiter's Satellites. S41 


with a southern latitude; so that, at first, from his nearness tothe Sun, and afterwards 

his nearness ro the hor ron, he will uot be seen but by very kev. astronomers, ‘The 

Bfoon passes hm on fhe 47h. , , ; : 
Venus is the bright morningestar. She has a direct motion, this month, through thire 


wefive degrees, CO” mencing with the second of the Virgin, and ending at a point \eare 
ty four degrees from the tenth of th's constellation, being to the west of this star for 
the greater part of 1) month, the progress of Venus towards Mars will afford an ever. 
varyug aight to the early riser, The Moon passes her on the 30th. 

Mars is a morning star, and has a direct motion through nearly nineteen degrees, 
being on the isi t» che west of the seventh of the Virgin, and on the last ‘ay, inidway 
between the first and tenth of this constellation. His stay above the horizon, before 
Sap-rise on the Ist, is above three hours, and this duration is daily increasing. The 
Moon passes him on the 29th. 

Jupiter rises between ‘eleven and twelve in the morning of the Ist, and every da 
mrler On the 25th, he is stationary, having, to that day, a direct motiva tis | 
wuiewhat more than three-quarters of a degree, in the barren space near the eas: ern 
border of the Crab; on the 20th, he ison the mer'dian at fivein the morning; and dure 
ing the whole month, his long stay above the horizon, from his rising to Sun-rise, will 
give great facilities to the observers of his moons, and his belts. The early riser will 
frequently note the line drawn from him to the eastern horizon, adorned by the two 
planets, Venus and Mars. 

Swurn ison the meridian on the Ist, at fifty minutes past three in the afternoon, and 
the 19h, at three-quarters past two; and as his path from the meridian to the hori- 
ma is nearly the same as that of the Sun, at his lowest point in the ecliptic, we see him 
# the first low in the lewer region, and every evening later at the same hour. Mis mo- 
ters direct through three degrees, being on the Ist above the eleventh of the Archer, 
sisbout three degrees from it, but at a greater distance from the twelfth to the west 
fim; and he finishes his course in the barren space to the east of the Milky-way, 
‘pag the small stars in the head of the Archer about four degrees from him to the east. 
Te Moon passes him on the 8th. 

Hersehell is in conjunction with the Sun on the 16th, and will not be sufficiently dise 
mpged from the Sun’s rays at any time for observatica. 

Frend’s Evening Amusements, 
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ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 
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Look to the right hand.® 
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VO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The articles signed §.M'S., Oba, Dion,C E.,and the Dialogue from Ballymena, came 
too late for insertion in this number. "They shall appear in our next; as shallakode 
communications signed Filius Hiberniz, Quintus Quiz, and Marcellus. 


e* Our Correspondents are requested to take notice, that, for reasons which shall hereafter bem 
plained, it has been resolved, that the publication of this Magamine is to cease at the end of the 
year, As only teve numbers now remota to be published, our correspondents will please to send for 
tvard, without delay, any communivations they may be desirous of having inserted in our piigey 


ass 


ERRATA. 

In the Magazine for Augnst last, page 96, by a mistake, the national debt was taken 
at £.1000000000000, instead of £.1000000000; consequently, the different 
tions are in proportion to these numbers, 

Page 248, 2d line from bottom, dele since, between hes and riser. 





